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I ProKED it up in front of Stewart’s. It was an 
eight-buttoned glove that had evidently belonged 
to a small, exquisitely-shaped hand. It was still 
warm, and exhaled a delicate perfume. bj 

Ilooked up and down Broadway. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘the owner will return for it, 
and then I shall see if she is pretty; surely such a 
beautiful little hand must have its counterpart in 
the fair wearer.’’ But though I waited for some 
time, no one came to claim the glove. Then I 
put it it in my pocket, and continued on my way. 

That night, I took out the glove, to look at it 
again: My bachelor rooms did not, somehow, 
look as pretty as usual. They lacked that finish- 
ing touch which only a woman’s hand gives. 

I spread the glove—it was a real Despres—out 
on my table. .It felt so soft, that I lifted it and 
laid it against: my ¢heek. Its subtle touch sug- 
gested the warm contact of the hand itself, and 
instinctively I kissed it. 

From that time the glove never left my posses- ; 
sion. I carried it, wrapped in a bit of silver 
paper, in the breast-pocket of my coat; and not 
an evening passed, but I took it out and looked 
at it lovingly. I never saw a new face, coming 
up the street, that I did not, for a moment, fancy 
it was that of the owner of the glove. 

It was the same at drives, parties, or the 
opera. ‘I shall know her,’’ I fell into the habit 
of saying, “ifever I meet her.” But never yet 
had I seen a hand that could wear that tiny glove. 

The fall and winter passed, and spring set in. 
Gerster was to sing at the Academy of Music, in 
La Somnambula, for the last time. The house was 
crowded. General Fitzmaurice was in town, and 
as he had been an old friend of my dead father, 
I invited him to go with me and hear Gerster. 

‘* My young friend,’’ said he, ‘‘it is a revela- 
tion. I have listened te every Amina, for the 
last half century, but I never knew what the 
character really was, till to-night.’”’., It was after 





the first act, and we were standing up in the par- 
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quette, scanning the pretty faces and elegant 
toilettes in the boxes. ‘Ah, who do I see 
there?’ he cried, suddenly. ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
Mowbray and her lovely niece. Come, Charley, 
if you want to know the prettiest girl in Rich- 
mond, I’ll introduce you.” 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and saw, 
in one of the smaller boxes, @ woman in her rip- 
est beauty, superbly attired, and accompanying 
her, a lovely girl of nineteen or twenty. My 
heart leaped into my throat, for as this high-bred 
beauty slowly waved her fan, I saw, or thought 
I saw, the hand the eight-buttoned glove fitted. 

We were soon knocking at the door of the box. 
Mrs. Mowbray received the general with effu- 
sion; he was unmistakably a favorite. The girl 
welcomed him with hardly less warmth. The 
white-moustached old soldier bowed over the 
hand she extended to him, and lifting it to his 
lips, kissed it, in the courtly fashion of a genera- 
tion or two ago. 

I had hardly, however, exchanged a dozen 
words with Miss Courtenay, for such was the 
name by which she was introduced to me, when 
the curtain rose, General Fitzmaurice made his 
adieux, and I, of course, followed him out. 

After that my eyes continually wandered in 
the direction of the beautiful Southerner. The 
general observed it,.and whispered to me: 

““Didn’t I tell you so? Isn’t she lovely? 
What a low, sweet voice! You must come to the 
White Sulphur, this summer, and make her ac- 
quaintance; for she and her aunt are only pass- 
ing through New York now, on their way to 
Niagara. They are going away to-morrow, in 
fact. Ah! they are leaving now,’’ he added, as 
the curtain fell on the second, act, ‘‘ to get plenty 
of beauty sleep, 1 suppose, as they start by a 
very early train. If we had only been a little 
quicker, my lad, we might have taken them to 
their carriage. The Mowbrays and Courtenays 
are two of our oldest families,”’ 
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From that time, the vision of the beautiful 
Courtenay was never out of my mind. More- 
over, I had quite convinced myself that she was 
the owner of the eight-buttoned glove. It was an 
absurd-idea, I said, in my more rational moments, 
for she had probably been in Richmond, when 
the glove was lost. Nevertheless, the notion con- 
tinually returned to me, and, at last, became 
somehow a fixed delusion. 

One thing is certain,” I said to myself, «I 
will go to the White Sulphur. Meanwhile,” for, 
by this time, New York was beginning to thin 
out, June having set in unusually hot, “I will 
run up to Redwood, and see cousin Kate. It 
will be a couple. of weeks yet before I can go 
south. I feel as if I wanted somebody to talk to 
about Miss Courtenay, and Kate is the kindest 
and most sympathizing creature in the world.” 

For Kate and I had known each other from child- 
hood, and had shared a good many secrets together 
before. We were the very best of friends. But 
there was no love, or any danger of it. Kate was 
a pretty, and stylish girl, but she had big hands 
and feet, and as my weakness always was for little 
hands, [ never could have fallen in love with her, 
even though she had not been 4 cousin. 

T was in the habit of running down, every few 
months, to my uncle’s, unannounced. I ‘went, 
now, unannounced, and leaving my trunk at the 
station, started to walk to the house. 

Redwood stood in the midst of large grounds, 
the lawn occupying some ten acres, with shrub- 
bery scattered about it, and numerous noble old 
trees. I entered the lodge-gates, and struck 
across the grass, instead of following the winding 
carriage-road. About half way up to the house, 
I saw my cousin sitting under the deep shade of 
some Spanish chestnuts, the giant limbs of which 
actually swept the ground, making, as it were, a 


bower around her. She had her back to me, and ; 


was absorbed in a book she was reading. 

“She has on the same old navy-blue,” I said, 
“that she’s worn, the last two summers. It’s 
very nice, but quite out of style; I wish she 
would think a little more of dress. But she’s 
@ good girl. Now to surprise her.”’ 

I approached stealthily, over the soft grass, 
that gave back no sound to my footsteps, and 
leaning over the bench, took her head between 
my two hands, lifted it little backwards, and 
kissed her. 

But even while kissing her, or just as I had 
finished, to speak more accurately, I saw that it 
was not Kate, but some one else. 

“ How dare you? How dare you?” cried my 
victim, springing away from me, her eyes flash- 
ing, and her bosom heaving. She stamped her 


foot angrily. ‘“‘Oh!’’ as she recognized me, 
“this is too great an insult.” 

She broke down at this, dropped her book, 
éovered her face with her hands; and fled towards 
the house, As she skimmed over the grass—the 
motion was too graceful to be called a run—I 
thought Atlanta had come back from the Homeric 
age. 

‘What have I done?’ I cried, sinking into 
the garden seat she had left. ‘And Miss Cour- 
tenay of all giris! She will never forgive me.” | 

For, in the very act of perpetrating the insult, 
L had recognized, in the fair face, held so firmly 
between my hands, and flushing all over with 
sudden indignation, the lovely features I had 
worshiped at the Academy of Music. 

“You have done a nice thing for yourself, 
Master Charlie,” was the greeting of my cousin, 
as, ten minutes later, I made my way to the 
house. ‘I intended to ask you down here, as 
soon as I heard that my old schoolmate was going 
to stay with me, for a week, on her way from 
Canada to the White Sulphur. I should have 
written to-day. You two are just made for each 
other. But now, if it wasn’t for seeming inhos- 
pitable, I’d advise you, as the best thing to do, to 
take the next train back to New York.” 

I endeavored to explain. “Why, Kate, of 
course you know, that it was youl thought I was 
kissing. I recognized the old navy-blue. You've 
told her that, surely—” 

“T’ve had no time to tell her anything, except 
that I always knew you were an impudent 
} fellow,” said Kate, saucily, “and thought every 
girl in love with you—” 

» “Oh! how could you?” 

“But about the navy-blue? You see, Ella’s 
trunk missed some connection, yesterday, and 
will not be here until to-day, so I had to lend 
¢her one of my dresses. Fortunately we are 
about the same height.” 

‘For mercy’s sake, go and explain,” I said. 
“T would not, for worlds, have done it.” 

It was decidedly an embarrassing moment when 
Miss Courtenay and I met, two hours after. 
Fortunately, it was just as dinner was announced, 
and Ella was led off promptly by the master of the 
house, so that time was given to me to recover. 

For several days after, I made but little pro- 
gress with my cousin’s friend. Miss Courtenay 
was invariably polite, but ice could not have been 
colder. “TI don’t think she'll ever forgive you,” 
said Kate to me; daily, by way of consolation. 
«You see she has the strictest notions, and you 
outraged her maidenly reserve beyond pardon. 
It’s a pity, too,” with a malicious gleam of the 
eye, “you're such a lady-killer generally.” 
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But all this time I had not forgotten the glove. 
I still carried it in the breast-pocket of my coat; 
und still, at night, regularly took it out to look at. 
“T’m certain it’s her’s,”’ I said, more confidently, 
every day. ‘I’ve watched her hand, till I know 
it by heart, and no other hand could fit the glove.” 
And then I kissed the glove again, 

At last the angry beauty began to thaw a little. 
I tried to be attentive, without being obtrusive ; 
and my devotion had its effect, at last. 

“She really,” said Kate, “admits that you 
talk well, and are even handsome, ‘much hand- 
somer than any man I have ever seen, the impu- 
dent fellow,’ were her very words, Charlie.’ 

To remain angry began to be impossible, and 
when once she abandoned her indignation, the rest 
could be foreseen. By the close of the week, her 
departure for the White Sulphur was postponed 
for another week, Kate saying she would take no 
denial. Before the end of the second week, 
we were acknowledged lovers. 

“T congratulate you,” whispered Kate, when 
she first heard it. ‘But you may thank me, al- 
together. I went down on my knees to her, day 
after day, and told her it was all my fault, or 
rather the fault of my dress. No doubt you think 
it your good looks and your Sir Charles Grandison 
manners; but that’s a mistake: she first began 
to thaw, when she told me of meeting you at the 
opera, and said as you weresuch a pet with General 
Fitzmaurice, there must be something good in 
you, after all. I suppose she gave you the benefit 
of the doubt, as they do a criminal in the dock.” 

The next day, walking through the grounds, 
Miss Courtenay and I came up to the garden 
seat, under the great chestnuts. Ella blushed, 
when she recognized it, I put my arm about 
her waist, drew her down on the bench, and— 
repeated the offence. 

“T declare,” she said, extricating herself, 
you are the most impudent jackanapes alive. I 
told Kate so, from the first.’’ 





But the look in her eyes hardly corroborated 
her words, and I gained courage to introduce 
another topic. 

“Tt isn’t the first favor,” I said, with a saucy 
air, ‘‘ after all, that you’ve awarded me. Months 
ago, unless I mistake, I was the happy recipient 
of another.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” she said, rising. 
‘Months ago! Why, I had never heard of you.” 

But I took the pretty hand, which, at first, 
she attempted to withdraw. ‘Nay, nay,’’ I 
said, ‘‘haven’t you promised it shall be mine? 
It is such a small hand, too; and I think I have 
a glove belonging to it; let me measure.” 

I had, with my disengaged hand, taken the 
glove from my pocket, and now laid the delicate, 
eight-buttoned trifle on the rosy palm. 

«« Where—on earth—” 

*« Weren’t you in New York last October ?”’ 

“Yes! On our way home from Newport. 
Oh, now I remember! I lost a glove, one day, 
when out shopping. I suppose at Stewart's, for 
I took it off, when inside, to try on some others. 
How did you find it?” 

Then I told her the whole story. ‘And 
ever since that day,’’ I said, ‘I have been in 
love with the loser, and vowed never to marry 
any one but her. I was sure it was you, when 
I met you at the Academy, and I was going to 
the White Sulphur solely to see you.” 

‘Well, you are a faithful knight,” said the 
fair girl, after a pause; and blushing furiously, 
she added, ‘and ought to be rewarded—there !” 

She put up her pretty, pouting lips. It was 
the first time she had done it since our engage- 
ment. And I kissed them, you may be sure— 
wouldn’t you? 

‘‘T shall call you, after this,” she said, ten- 
derly, putting her hand in mine, and leaning 
fondly on me, as she looked up into my face, “I 
shall call you, after this, my chevalier of the 
EIGHT-BUTTONED GLOVE.” 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Iw the old, old days, as poets have sung, 
Ere wars had begun to rage, 
Were the happy times, when the world was young, 
And they called them the Golden Age, 
Then life went by, like a lover's song, 
Or swans on a summer stream. 
And nowhere was sorrow, or want, or wrong, 
But all was an endless dream! 


All the women were fair as they fair could be, 
And the men were noble and true. 

And over the mountains and over the sea, 
The breezes of Paradise blew. 

But now there's a work-a-day world instead, 
With sorrow, and want, and care, 

And the Golden Age has forever fled— 
The dream, it has vanished in air! 
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Tux lumbering stage rolled through the street 
of Newburgh, and stopped at the doctor's door. 
Everybody in the village told everybody else 
that Miss Rensliaw had arrived, to make her 
annual visit to her brother. There were no 
comments; but a good many quiet smiles, and 
significant liftings of the eyebrows. The old 
doctor laid down his book, and hurried out, a 
half-scared smile of welcome on his mild, 
withered visage. Janet, his rosy little daughter, 
was close behind him. Old Barbara stood at 
the kitchen door. They all felt as if a raw 
easterly wind had begun to blow through the 
sunny little house; but being kindly, gentle 
folk, they nerved themselves to meet it, in a 
Christian spirit. Only Colonel, the dog, seeing 
who was coming, betrayed the general discontent 
by retreating, with a howl, to the stable. 

Miss Renshaw paced up the tan-bark path 
complacently. She had told her. friends, in 
Pittsburg, that she was going to see James. She 
«felt it to be her duty to visit poor James, at 
least, once a year. A widower, you know, with 
the flightiest child for housekeeper—you can 
imagine the condition in which I find everything. 
I look upon it as missionary work, indeed, to go 
and set house, and servant, and my neice to 
rights. Inever flinch from duty, thank heaven |” 

Everybody in Newburgh suspected the effect 
of these visits on the old doctor. But the 
present was to be momentous beyond precedent. 

A week after her arrival, Miss Renshaw was 
waiting at the breakfast-table, one morning, 
while the doctor sipped his coffee and read his 
paper. He said, 

“«T see that those Turks are at their old work 
again, Miranda. 
the traits of each race reproduce themselves, 
inexorably, age after age. Now the Aryan 
stock—” 

‘Good gracious, James! Do eat your steak! 
It will be as cold as if it never had been cooked. 
I wish you would not dilly-dally so, over your 
meals. * It is such an untidy, ungenteel habit.” 

“Oh, certainly!’ gulping down his coffee. 
“TI did not wish to detain you. But I often 
trace out these historical truths to Janet. Now, 


the Mohammedans, in every race, appear—”’ 

“Tm sure I don’t want to trace out the nasty } 

creatures any where. Bigamists, every one of 
) 
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It is curious to observe how 3’ 


them. Did you know that the Ashers are 
coming ?”’ 

‘* Ashers ?”” 
spectacles. 
Miranda.” 

‘*Oh, [suppose not! It is well poor Janet has 
somebody to look after her interests. When she 
was in Baltimore, last winter, the Ashers were 
very polite to her. Very wealthy, stylish 
people! They've come now to spend the summer, 
in the village; and we ought to show them some 
attention.” ‘ 

“Certainly! I remember, now, the child 
told me how kind they had been to her. You 
will ask them to stay with us, until they are 
comfortably settled.’ The doctor had one of the 
most hospitable souls in the world. 

‘“‘Ask them here!’’ almost shrieked Miss 
Renshaw. But what was the use of trying to 
make James understand? He might be a great 
naturalist ; but in ordinary matters, he was little 
better than an idiot. The Ashers, in Miss Ren- 
shaw’s eyes, were of the haut ton; they dwelt 
on sombre, aristocratic heights, to which mere 
fashionable people could not aspire; their house 
was magnificent; they kept carriages, a full 
suite of servants; and James would ask them 
here, as if they were mere nobodies! Here? 
She looked around. her at the worn ingrain 
carpet; the cheap white dishes; ‘at old Barbara, 
in her kitchen, who would come in, presently, 
and lecture the doctor about changing his coat, 
as if she were an equal—and shuddered. 

«*We may possibly manage to invite them to 
tea, after I have prepared for them,’’ she said, 
calmly. 

Being the only rational person in the family, 
it was her duty to be calm, to take this affair in 
hand, and conduct it to a successful conclusion. 
She had heard from the village gossips of how 
George Asher, the son and heir, had fallen in 
love with Janet. (Though what he saw in her, 
her aunt could not divine. A girl absolutely 
without style!) His mother, it was reported, was 
a widow, and humored the lad in every whim. 

“No doubt,” thought the astute Miranda, 
“she has come to look into our family and social 
position. What a providence it was that I came! 
Pll put our best foot foremost, with the blessing 
of heaven !”’ 


Peering at her from under his 
“TI really do not recall the name, 
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The next morning, having elaborated her plans, 
Miss Renshaw began the attack, as the doctor 
was filling his saddle-bags, preparatory to his 
daily round. , 

* James, you must have another servant.” 

“What, eh? Servant! Why, where is -Bar- 
bara ?” staring into the kitchen. 

Tt is absurd to talk of Barbara. She rules 
you and Janet with a rod of iron.” 

“She has been a friend to us, for twenty 
years, Miranda. When Susan died, it was on 
Barbara’s breast she lay.” 

‘Oh! very well; but it is not a friend you 
want; it isa servant. I ought to know what is 
due to Janet’s social position.” 

« Janet’s social position? Barbara?” said the 
bewildered doctor. 

‘And here is the luckiest chance,” his sister 
went on, breathlessly. ‘‘A colored man, just 
from Virginia, a competent waiter and butler, 
who is willing to come and turn his hand to 
anything, for his board and clothes. Oh, you 
must secure him, James! At least, until the 
Ashers have been to tea. Nothing can be more 
stylish than a colored footman.” 

** Do as you please, Miranda. Only remember 
the purse is very shallow. I must save all that 
I have for my little girl.” 

Doctor Shenley rode away, laughing to himself 
at the shallowness of women. Except Janet. 
She seemed to him set apart from the rest. The 
old doctor and his little girl had always been 
intimate friends. 

Miss Renshaw shrugged her shoulders, as he 
jogged down the shady street. ‘The best way 
to invest his money for Janet is to secure her a 
good husband,” she said. 

Upon that hint she went to work., Alphonse, 
the new waiter, a dapper, brisk mulatto, with a fur- 
tive eye, arrived, and took possession of the house. 
Barbara glared at him unnoticed. He appeared 
before Miss Renshaw, in spotless apron and jacket. 

‘Where shall I find the china-closet, madam? 
That person outside: wishes me to set the table 
with the kitchen dishes.” 

“Presently, Alphonse.’’ Miss Renshaw hur- 
ried to the store, and ordered home a full set of 
much-begilt china. It would never do to lose 
caste in the eyes of the footman. 

Janet and her father glanced, quizzically, at 
each other, as they sat down to their supper of 
bread and honey, served with much ceremony. 
Aunt Miranda, stately, in purple ribbons, was 
beliind the tea-urn. But secretly she quailed 
before the eye of Alphonse. He was her judge, 
testing her social position, by the cut of her 
dress, the quality of these very ribbons. 





Janet drew her father into the garden, as soon 
as tea was over. 

‘Tt is so uncomfortable in there,”’ she said, as 
she lighted his pipe, and sat down at his feet, on 
the grass. 

« Never let trifles reach you, my dear. What 
says Epictetus? ‘What matters to me anything 
which happens, if my soul is above it?””’ 

“Yes, of course.” She Jaid her father’s hand 
on her head; she liked to feel him draw the 
brown curls through his fingers. Old Colonel 
came out of the stable, and curled up on her 
dress. The happy tears were in Janet’s eyes. 
She was not thinking of Epictetus. 

“ Father !”” 

«Well, my dear?” 

“« Mrs. Asher is coming, this evening, and—and 
her son.” 

The old man might be dull, in ordinary 
matters; but he was keen of sight and feeling, 
where Janet was concerned. 

He stroked her head, softly, and did not 
speak for a minute or two. ; 

‘He is a friend of yours, Janet?” 

“ A very good friend, father. I—I think—” 

“Yes, yes. - I understand—” 

The old man could not go on. He put his 
hand over her eyes, as her head rested on his 
knee, that she might not see how greatly he was 
moved. 

Janet was very young. She had never had 
lovers, like more forward girls. This thought 
of love or marriage was new both to her and the 
old man. They had not as much worldly know- 
ledge about it as many children. They sat 
silent for a long while. 

‘“‘He never has said that he cared for me, 
father. And perhaps he has forgotten me. I 
don’t know,”’ said Janet, at last. 

‘-I do not believe that he has.” 

As he spoke, a young man came hastily up the 
road, and catching sight of them, jumped the 
fence, hurrying straight to them. 

‘‘ Who is this, Janet ?”? whispered Dr. Shenley. 

‘“« Miss Shenley,” cried the young man, eagerly, 
before Janet could answer. ‘You must forgive 
me. I have brought all the dust of travel with 
me. ButI could not wait. ‘Will you not present 
me to your father?” 

He was flushed and embarrassed, and Janet 
was quite as awkward. But the old doctor, who 
had a certain simple graciousness, when dragged 
away from books and beetles, managed to put them 
both at their ease. 

Miss Miranda sent to summon the doctor to 
the house presently. Hugh Asher looked after 
him, with reverence. 
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“And that is Dr. Shenley?’’ he sal. “I; Hugh,” cried his \cousin Julia, clapping her 
used to hear my father speak of him, as the first } ringed hands. ‘That is her aunt. She came to 
of American naturalists. My father was natur-} invite us all to dinner on Tuesday. If the Shen- 
alist, too, though in a small way,” he added, } ley family have a strong point, it is ‘social po- 
proudly. ‘I wish I could have mentioned that} sition,’ There is nobody, in the yillage, whom 
to Dr. Shenley. It might have made him think } they could ask to meet us—wretched plebians all ! 


better of me,” with an almost boyish blush. Oh, we know all about it,” shaking her head glee- 
“Who is that in the garden?” demanded Miss } fully, until the hooped ear-rings rang. ‘I thought 
‘Renshaw. the charm of your village maiden lay in her sweet 


“A young man, named Asher. A good, simplicity? Why, the family are leaders in style 
‘honest lad, he seems to be,” added the doctor, } and fashion. Aunt Miranda dizi!” 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He has a most ingenuous face.”’ Hugh did not answer his cousin. There was 

**Good gracious! Asher! And you in your} a reason why Julia should dislike poor little 
old dressing-gown! And Janet in her blue} Janet; and the lad, though no coxcomb, knew it. 
calico! What shall I do?” When she had left the room, his mother said 

“Do? Invite the lad in, to drink a cup of} to him, gently: 
coffee. He is tired with his journey, no doubt,” “You have not yet asked Janet to marry you, 
said the doctor, as he went into the dingy office, } Hugh?” 
where his patient waited. **No, mother. But—’’ 

_ Miss Renshaw raised her hands in amazement.} ‘‘ Yes, I know all that you would say. But 
“ He'd bring an Asher in to drink a cup of coffee, } do not be rash, Wait but for a day,”’ 

just as he would John the postman or the plough-; ‘‘ What is it?” hotly. ‘What do you fear, 
boy,”’ she said. ‘Inside of this house an Asher ; mother ?”’ 

don’t come; until it is ready for them!” 3 ‘Everything, where you are concerned. It 

Miss Renshaw kept her resolution. The next 3 would kill me, Hugh, to see your life wrecked, 
day the faded old carpet was taken up, and a} by a sham, vulgar wife. Little Janet impressed 
gaudy imitation of Brussels took its place; a pair; me asa true, noble girl, But it seems impossible 
of staring vases (all hought at ‘*the store’ on} that anything genuine could come from such a 
credit, ) decorated the mantel shelf, instead of the } stock as that. Only wait until we look further.’ 
doctor’s case of Floridian beetles. 3 “Oh, I will wait!’ said Hugh. “But I am 

Miss Tibbert, the village dressmaker, was busy, } willing to stake my life on the result.’’ 
meantime, in altering a sleazy silk of Miss} Now a great chance of social triumph came in 
Miranda's, to fit her neice. Miss Renshaw’s way. In this wise: 

** Make it as stylish as possible,” urged Miss; On the morning of the dinner-party, Alphonse 
Miranda. “The girl-has nothing fashionable to } knocked at her door. He carried a mysterious 
wear. Piece the back width into a long trail, so} box. In it were a quaint, silver epergne, and a 
as to sweep the ground nicely. Baste this imita- } couple of silver cups, all marked with a crest. 
tion lace into the neck and sleeves.’ } Alphonse begged her to buy them, offering them 

Leaving Miss Tibbert at work, she donned all} at one tenth their value. ‘Ole missus, in 
her own finery, and gallied forth to call upon } Londoun, gave them to me, with my free papers,” 
Mrs. Asher, who was boarding at Squire Gray’s,} was his story. ‘‘‘Here, Alphonse,’ she says, 
a mile out of the village, Mrs. Asher was in, } ‘you have served me faithful, and its all I have 
and Miss Renshaw, as she left, said to herself} left to give.’ The Stuarts was dreadful impover- 
that the call had been a great success. ished by the war.” j 

«They must be astonished to meet so fine a} ‘Stuarts? This monogram has an S,” said 
® conversationist, in this out-of-the-way place,”’ } Miss Miranda, eyeing a goblet keenly. “J. 8. 
she reflected, as she marched triumphantly down } It might be Job Shenley, eh?” ; 

Squire Gray’s lane. At the stile she met Hugh Here was an addition to her dinner-table! The 
Asher, and bowed with the mingled reserve of a} Ashers, of course, would ask no questions. They 





ww 


stranger, and the affection of a future aunt. would take it for granted that this was the family 
«Who is that strange creature?” asked Hugh, } monogram and crest. 
when he went into the house. “‘ Very well, Alphonse. I will take the articles. 


Mrs. Asher, a mild, little woman, looked per-; My brother, Dr. Shenley, will pay you—some 
plexed and grave. “Dr. Shenley’s sister,” she} time. Direct Barbara to polish them, with the 
replied, briefly. rest of the plate.” 

“Now we are having an insight into the family} The ‘rest of the plate’ consisted, as she very 
relations of your ‘Fair Maid of Newburgh,’ } well knew, of half-a-dozen spoons and forks. 
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The momentous hour drew nigh. Janet, half- 
erying, half-laughing, at the absurdity of her 
own figure, had been forced into the gaudy new 
dress; her hair rolled and puffed after some 


The dinner followed—the interminable, dreary 
dinner ; made more wretched by. the sudden dis- 
appearance of Alphonse, who vanished, white 
apron, gloves and all, at the appearance of the 





astounding fashion, insisted on by her aunt; her 3 guests, and was seen no more. Barbara, in the 


aunt’s paste diamonds hung in her ears; and a 
gigantic Scotch cairngorm fastened in her breast. 

«No matter how I look,’’ said Miss Renshaw, 
heroically, as Janet protested, putting her objec- 
tions so as to hurt. her aunt’s feelings the least, 
but half shrinking from what she felt was a 
vulgar display. ‘‘ lt is you who are to unite the 
houses.. You ought to wear the family jewelry 
—at least, for to-day.” : 

Janet, red, hot, and awkward, took her post 
in the gay parlor; but feeling, sometimes, as if 
she would like to sink through the floor, 

« You can be turning over the leaves of a book, 
when they come in. Elegant leisure—that is 
the idea.”’ 

Miss Miranda surveyed the room complacently, 
as she spoke, and hurried to the kitehen, where 
Barbara was dazed and enraged, struggling with 
a dinner of six courses. 

The doctor had been called to a country 
patient, and would not be back until night. For 
which Miss Renshaw secretly thanked heaven. 
James was hopelessly ungenteel. 

The gate clicked—they had come! 

Miranda left the kitchen, rushed upstairs, and 
struggled into her best dress. Meantime, below, 
the meat was not half done, the fish were burn- 
ing up—the soups !— 

She hurried down, ‘with that agonized smile, 
which belongs to housekeepers of vaulting 
ambition. : 

Now Janet was a sensible littlésoul, and keen- 
eyed, as we have seen. She knew exactly what 
that amused glitter in Julia’s eye meant, as it 
glanced over the room, and then rested on her; 
she understood Mrs. Asher’s chagrined, cold 
manner, which she vainly tried to bring back to 





worst: of humors, wrestled with the six courses, 
and made wholesale disaster with all. 

Hugh, seated by Janet, was deaf and blind in 
happiness. Mrs. Asher grew more grave, with 
each moment, and Julia a little more daring in 
her impertinence. Miss Miranda observed that 
her eyes rested curiously on the silver epergne, 
which consoled her for all her disappointment. 

The dinner was over at last, and the guests 
sauntered out into the garden, where the late 
twilight was falling slowly. 

«‘ What did I tell you, aunt?’’ said Julia, tri- 
umphantly. “Do you think this will cure 
Hugh?” 

“TI confess I am greatly surprised. I thought 
I was coming to the quiet home where high 
thoughts and noble living prevailed. Dr. Shen- 
ley is a great scholar, and Janet—” 

“You always overrated Janet. Now you see 
the vulgarity, the pretension, in which she has 
been reared. But there was something more,” 
lowering her voice to a shrill whisper. “ Did 
you see the goblets? The epergne? I could 
wager my life they were yours—those that were 
stolen from you, last winter. They were across 
the table. But I was certain I detected the crest 
and the J. 8.—your initials before you were 
married.” 

Mrs. Asher drew back indignantly. ‘You do 
not mean to accuse Janet of theft?” 

‘*No-o. She would not have been so idiotic as 
to put them on the table. But no doubt the girl 
has bought them in Baltimore, of the thief, or a 
pawnbroker. I assure you the plate is yours. 
I'll convince you of it in a minute,” she added, 
energetically, running back to the dining-room 





door. “Your mother wishes to speak to you,’ 


her old cordiality. She understood .Hugh’s ; she said to Hugh, as she passed him. 
half-defiant devotion to herself. Morethan ever; ‘Can I have some water for my aunt, Miss 


she wished the floor would open and swallow her. 

The poor little girl was not. able, like Epictetus, 
you see, to possess her soul, and look down upon 
these things. 

Miss Julia tapped her paste diamonds, play- 
fully. 

‘« How becoming splendor is to you!” she said. 
* You did not dazzle us with these in Baltimore.” 

“They are not mine,” said Janet, bluntly. 

“ Heirlooms—family heirlooms,” said Miss 
Miranda, coming in, and rushing to the rescue. 
“TI may bestow them upon Janet, if she marries 
to please me,” smiling significantly. 


Renshaw? In one of those beautiful goblets? 
Thanks.” ; 

Miss Miranda walked loftily beside her, down 
the path. 

‘« Fine old piece of plate? Yes, Miss Julia, I 
should think so! It has been in the family for a 
hundred years. You observe the coat of arms, 
Mrs. Asher—and the initials, J.8.? My brother 
is the third Job Shenley.” 

Mrs. Asher grew very pale, as she held the 
goblet.. Hugh took it from her, and looked at it, 
with blank dismay in his face. 

“T must go, my son. I am not well,’”’ she 
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‘whispered. “Let us go away from this’ place, 
and never return—never !” 

“What is it, mother?” 

‘To think how nearly you have been entrapped. 
You must give up Janet at once—at once !”’ 

“You are not surely going so soon?’’ cried Mi- 
randa, rushing forward. “There is my brother,” 


as the doctor opened the gate, and came up the path. } 


Mrs. Asher stopped. ‘Something in the gentle, 
benign presence of the old man, suddenly calmed 
her, lifted her to other levels of thought. She 
remembered how her husband had, all his life, 
hoped to know this man. 

In a inoment she was seated beside him in the 

“arbor. The twilight fell. Hugh sat beside her. 
Janet, who had torn off her gaudy dress, was on 
the other side, the simple little girl Mrs. Asher 
had known and loved. It seemed to her that she 
was living in a purer air than she had ever 
known. She told this old man of her husband, 
his work, all that he had done or hoped to do. 





forgotten.’ But she rushed in upon them, at last, 
from the house: 

** Brother, the constable is here! ‘He has ar- 
rested this man! He was escaping from town, 
with your horse and’ buggy !”’ 

The constable appeared with his victim, at the 
gate. 

“Hugh !” cried Miss Julia. 
Your footman, last winter.” 

Hugh caught up the goblet, and confronted 
the mulatto with it. 

“Yes, I took one,” said the scared wretch. 
“T sold: them to Miss Miranda, this morning. 
Be merciful, for God’s sake.” 

“Let him go, Hugh,” said Mrs. Asher. She 
gathered Janet’s hand in both of hers. “‘ Your 
poor aunt—” she said, laughing, nervously. 
But she never finished the sentence. 

Miss Miranda left Newburgh, the next day. 
When Janet was married, in the fall, she sent an 
elaborate pair of pillow shams, as a bridal 


“Tt is Alphonse. 








Miranda, her dinner, her sham splendor, were { present. But she did not come to the wedding. 
LINES: 
BY MAY M. JOHNSON. 





I sat in the lonesome twilight, 
With empty arms on my breast, 
My heart was heavy with anguish, 
Yet wild with a mad unrest, 
I knelt by my little one’s cradle, 
And thought of a new-made grave ; 
And I cried, “ Oh, death, you were cruel, 
To come for the child God gave.” 


I thought of her out in the darkness, 
With the rain on her little bed. 

And no arms to fold about her, 
Or pillow her sunny head. 

And fancied she woke from her slumbers, 
Frightened, and calling on me; 

And I cried, “Oh! death, you were cruel, 
But what i8 my grief to thee?” 





And a voice that was sweet with pity, 
Said, “ Peace, be still, sad heart.” 

And I saw, in a swift, still vision, 
Heav'n’s gate smiling wide apart. 

And there was my blue-eyed baby. 
Oh! vision of bliss to tell— 

In Paradise, swinging and playing, 
*Mid meadows of asphodel. 


Smiling, and happy, and playing, 
What more could I wish to know? 
Could I give her such peace, such safety, 
In all the wide world below? 
With even a mother’s love, guiding 
Her feet in the paths of right, 
Would she ever have entered in heaven, 
With a soul so pure and white? 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





A BACCHANAL fair, at the edge of the wood 

She stands, where the grapes hang purple and low. 
Her crimson bodice is torn aside, 

And her soft, pale bosom gleams out like snow; 
Amber buds in her tresses droop ; 

Her sensuous lips are red and rare, 
And curved in a dazzling, treacherous smile ; 


Her arms and her feet are white and bare ; 
Her cheeks are stained with the blood of the vine, 
A jeweled serpent is on her neck ; 
Her sleepy eyes are filled with the light 
Of baleful beacons in time of wreck. 
A Circe of beauty, half divine, 
Yet wholly earthy—a queen of wine! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 204, 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ Reatty,” said Elizabeth, “I must go and 
see Terese. It is impossible that I should deny 
“myself any longer.” 

«‘You do not mean to say,” protested Barbara, 
glancing up from her note-book, “that you are 
thinking of attempting to go to the Court.” 

Elizabeth rose from her sofa, and sauntering 
up to the mantel, began to arrange her hair, 
indolently, by the help of the pier-glass, touching 
up a stray, careless loop here and there. 

**T am not only thinking of attempting to go,”’ 
she replied, sweetly, ‘‘but I am thinking of 
going. I have’ not seen Terese since Sir 
Roderick came home.” ; 

«It is my opinion,” said Barbara, severely, 
“it is my opinion, Elizabeth, that you are insane.” 

«‘Insane!”’ echoed Elizabeth. ‘ Really insane 
now, Barbara; like that stout, red, old Mr. Cush- 
ing, who thought he was a young lady of seven- 
teen, and insisted that he should have his waist 
laced in, and wear low-necked, gauze dresses? 
My dearest Barbara—” 

“You are talking flippant nonsensé,”’ inter- 
posed Barbara. ‘‘And you know that Dysart 
Court is not the proper place for you, and that 
you are not the proper person to go there, under 
the circumstances.” 

“Under the circumstance, meaning when there 
is a crowd of men there, who will stare if they 
should seeme. My dear Barbara, let them stare. 
T am used to it. People always do stare at me, 
though, for my part, I scarcely see why.” 

“Everybody else sees why,” was the elder 
Miss Dysart’s sharp rejoinder. “ And you ought 
to know yourself—though I positively believe 
you don’t—that it is because you are handsomer— 
than you deserve to be,’”’ with a jerk. 

Elizabeth’s response was prefaced with a serene 
laugh—a laugh without the faintest excitement 
of elation in its comfortable composure. 

“Because I am handsome—and handsomer 
than I deserve to be,” she answered. ‘I won- 
der how it is that Roger never tells me so.’’ And 
she sailed out of the room, with the hat with the 
red rose set side-ways upon her beautiful head, 
and the purple robe dragging two feet behind her. 





She took her usual short cut across the park, 
towards the tottering bridge, which had once 
been regarded as ornamental, it being her habit 
always to risk her neck in crossing this bridge, 
rather than go around, and enter by the gate at 
the end of the avenue. - But upon this occasion, 
she encountered a peril she had never met with 
before, and which she certainly had not anticipated. 

The stream over which the bridge was thrown 
was wide and rocky, though shallow—scarcely 
more, in fact, than a broad,.rough bed, containing 
in winter a few feet, and in summer a few inches, 
of water. , 

«An ugly place for a fall, however,” Roger 
had said to her, more than once. ‘And you 
had better go around than cross it. You are 
not a sylph, Elizabeth.” ’ 

But she had never gone round yet, and she did 
not go around this morning. 

«Tt looks a little shakier than ever,’’ she said, 
with a sigh, as she stepped on to it. ‘I suppose 
I shall be obliged to go round, in course of time.’’ 

She had reached the centre, when she met with 
her adventure, and it came upon her with a 
suddenness which paralyzed her. She heard wild 
shouts beyond the incline, on the opposite side 
of the stream—drunken, frantic shouts, mingled 
with the clatter of horses’ feet—and then there 
appeared, upon the summit of the rising ground, 
a drunken, frantic rider, urging to his highest 
speed his excited horse, and making his. way 
furiously towards the narrow, crazy bridge. 

Elizabeth started forward, ‘crying out aloud, 
and losing all semblance of self-control and 
discretion. 

“Go back !’’ she shrieked. ‘You are mad! 
It won’t bear—it won’t—” 

She saw it was no use, and staggered back- 
ward, giving herself up for lost. In ten seconds 
the animal would have been upon her, had not 
a miracle occurred. A figure sprang up in the 
middle of the path, as if it had sprung up from 
the centre of the earth; the slight, well-knit, 
well-dressed figure of a man, who flung himself 
upon the horse’s bridle, and clung to it with a 
strength astonishing to see, and sufficient to drive 
the beast back upon its haunches. e! _ of 
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oaths, French and English, thanked him. The 
rider, who was one of the youthful braggarts, 
naturally lost his balance, and falling off 
promptly, sat upon the ground, panting and 
raging. 4 ; 

“If you had broken your neck,” said the 


‘miraculous stranger, in an angty, young tone, *‘ it 


would have been less than you deserved. Be 
assured, I did not stop you, on your own account. 
Don’t you see there is some one on the bridge?’ 

The fallen one picked himself up, carefully, 
and tried to look majestic, but failed in conse- 
quence of a slight inability to stand upon his legs. 

“No right er stop me,’ he protested. 
* Wasn’t goin’ er hurt young lady. Had er bet 
with f’ler behind; Sir Rod’rick D’sart. Said 


daren’t ride ove’ bri’ge. Said I could, Let 


young la’y stan’ out er f’ler’s way. King’s 
highro’. I'll call yer rout.” 

The stranger put both his hands into his pock- 
ets, and regarded him with high contempt. 

“*f{ won’t come out if you call me,” he said. 
T know nothing of you. You are a drunken 
cad, and ought to be cooling your heels in, the 
county jail. Mount, your horse, and go to the 
deuce.” And he turned away, and advanced 
towards the bridge and Elizabeth. 

«Call y’out for callin’ me drunken cad,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘ Mush gen’leman’s yerse’f. Visitor 
at Court. Sir Roderick callyerout. Baron call- 
yerout—all. family—callyerout—.” And then 
all at once, as if stricken dumb at the sight of 
Elizabeth, who was coming forward, he stared a 
second or so, scrambled excitedly on to his horse 
again, and disappeared in manifest confusion and 
humiliation of spirit. 

Elizabeth’s eyes were wide with terror. She 
was red and white by turns. She tottered to the 
end of the bridge, and sat down upon a fallen 
tree, breaking forth into unconventional ejacu- 
lations. 

“I will never cross it again!’ she cried. 
** Never—neyer—never! Roger told me to go 
round, only I was too lazy. And he will be 
furious. And Barbara will say it served me 
right. Oh, how terribly the little wretch fright- 
ened me! I am trembling all over.” 

‘<I do not wonder that you were frightened,” 
said her hero, standing before her with bared 
head, completely overwhelmed with the spasm of 
admiration, which had naturally seized upon him 
as soon as he saw her plainly. It is not every 
day that a young man rescues from death a 
young lady, who turns out to be a goddess, who 
is so deliriously earthy as to sit down helplessly 
at his feet, and look up at him with great, 
alarmed, amethystine eyes. 








“Frightened?” said Elizabeth. ‘1 feel as if I 
should never get over it. And they will be sure 
to scold me, and Barbara will be a little glad, 
too, I know, because she gave me such a lecture 


3 before I left home, and I only laughed at her.” 


If she had been less beautiful, the young man 
might have felt some amazement at the confiden- 
tial nature of her communications ; but as it was, 
he could only regard her with the deepest possi- 
ble reverence. 

‘‘ Surely,” he said, ‘‘ no one could be glad that 
you have met with such a hazardous adventure.”’ 

‘¢ Ah!’ said Elizabeth, ‘you don’t know Bar- 
bara.’’ And she drew a long breath. 

“No,” replied the young gentleman, with he- 
coming gravity and deference, ‘that is true. I 
do not.’ 

Then Elizabeth awakened, to some extent, to a 
sense of her position. Her eyes softened, and 
she bestowed upon him a delicious smile. 

“Oh, how stupid of me not: to thank you!” 
she exclaimed, ‘I ought to have done it at first. 
But that is just like me. I do all the things I 
ought not to do, and leave undone all those 
things I ought to do—like the person in 
the church service. You ran a great risk for me. 
You might have been killed yourself.” 

‘*Pooh—-no!”’ said her preserver. And then 
he added, with pointedly soft significance, and 
most delicate gallantry, ‘‘I am glad indeed that 
I was not.” 

“Glad ?”’ cried the guileless goddess, entirely 
unsuspicious of the presence of a compliment. 
‘« Dear me, I should think so!’ Then she added, 
having at last picked up a few of her threads of 
thought, ‘‘ But where did you come from? You 
seemed to spring out of the earth,”’ 

‘‘T was sitting almost exactly where you are 
sitting now,” he replied, ‘‘ but you were not in 
the position to see me. I was sitting there when 
you came within sight, and—the fact is, I was 
watching you.” 

« Ah!’ commented Elizabeth, and immediately 
it occurred to her to ask another question: ‘Are 
you one of Sir Roderick’s friends ?”” 

‘*T have not that honor,’’ was the polite reply. 

« Ah!’ said Elizabeth, ‘it isn’t an honor, by 
any means. I am very glad you are not. It is 
nothing to be proud of.. I am a relative of his 
myself, and I am not proud of it, My name is 
Elizabeth Dysart,” she added, ‘I come from 
the parsonage, at the other side of the park.” 

J,” responded the young man, with equal 
frankness, ‘‘come from the ‘Hand’ in the vil- 
lage, where I arrived last night. My name is 
Basil Howth. I am of the Howths, of Hunting- 
donshire. I am on my way, this morning, to 
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the Court. By the way, perhaps you have seen 
Miss Defarge.” 

«Terese ?”” exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘She is the 
only friend I have in the world—if I don’t count 
Roger—and I am going to see her now.” 

‘So am I,” said Mr. Basil Howth, and strange 
to say there was a sudden tinge of gloom in his 
hitherto charming manner. 

But he soon got over it, when Elizabeth smiled 
again. 

“Tam so glad,” she said. ‘NowI shall have 
some one to take care of meall the way, I might 
meet that tipsy little object again.” 

“Tf he dared to alarm you again,” with a 
grand air of protection, “I would fling his 
miserable little carcass through the park gates 
myself.’’ 

“He is one of Sir Roderick’s friends,’’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘And the rest are like him. Bar- 
bara prophesied that I should have trouble with 
some of them. Now,’’ rising to her feet, ‘let 
us go, and pay our visit to Terese.’’ 

Not very long after this, Terese, looking out of 
her school-room window, caught sight of two 
figures sauntering across the brown grass, and 
under the wintry, bare trees, with a leisurely air 
of good fellowship and enjoyment, which would 
better have suited balmier weather. One of 
these figures was Elizabeth Dysart’s; and the 


sight of her companion caused Terese to start as‘ 


if she had been stung. 

*T might have known,” she exclaimed, angrily. 
*T might have known he would come, And I 
have no right to complain, either. It is what I 
deserve, for my folly.” 

She was obliged to brace herself quite sternly 
to meet her difficulty. When her visitors 
sauntered complacently up to the hall door, and 
saw her standing ready to greet them, neither of 
them guessed, ever so faintly, at the extent of 
her mental perturbation, though Basil Howth 
observed at once that she was pale, and noticed, 
with some irritation, that her manner was 
somewhat cold. 

**You looked,” said Elizabeth, afterwards, 
‘‘as if you were not very glad tosee him. Were 
you?” 

‘No,’ answered Terese, frowning. ‘It would 
have been better for us both, if he had stayed in 
Huntingdonshire.” 

“Why?” placidly interested. ‘Is he in love 
with you?” 

Terese turned about, and confronted her. 

~ What do you think?” she asked.- 

Then, for the first time in the course of their 
acquaintance, she saw Elizabeth Dysart look 
reflective. 





‘*T will tell you what I think,” was the reply 
she received. ‘I think it would not be quite so 
objectionable in him as it would. be in other 
people. It always struck me as being rather 
stupid to have any one save your life, and be 
forced to think about the person who did it as 
your Preserver, with a capital P; but, somehow 
or other, though Mr. Howth has saved mine, I 
don’t feel as ridiculous as I might, under the 
circumstances, and I am grateful accordingly.’’ 





CHAPTER X. 

Tux frame of mind in which Mr. Basil Howth 
had made his way to Devonshire, and Dysart 
Court, was by no means a pleasant one. It was 
an injured frame of mind, a dejected one, and, 
it must be confessed, also a somewhat resentful 
one. During the last year, he had gradually 
declined from the high estate of an unreasonably 
happy lover to that of an unreasonably unhappy 
one. Perhaps I should not, however, use the 
word, ‘‘unreasonable.”’ At least, he felt that he 
had reasons sufficient for his dissatisfaction. 

“Every letter you have written has been 
colder than the last,’’ he had said to Terese. 

‘Were any of them ever very warm?” Terese 
had asked, inwardly disgusted with herself, and 
much pricked by conscience. 

‘“‘No,” he answered, bitterly. ‘‘You took 
care they should not be that.”’ 

‘Did you come here to quarrel with me?’ 
she demanded. . 

He looked at her a9 moment, in distrust and 
anger. 

“‘Upon my soul,” he broke forth, suddenly, 
“I do not know what I came for. Unless it was 
to make myself more miserable than I was 
before.” 

Almost immediately, however, he found him- 
self relenting. - The tears had rushed into her 
eyes, and she turned her head away, in an 
impatient gesture. 

‘¢ You are not more miserable than I am,’’ she 
said. ‘You have wronged no one; and [I 
have.” 

“Yes,” he could not help answering, despite 
his relenting. ‘‘I believe now that you have 
wronged me.” 

It was not a comfortable state.of affairs, 
Even Elizabeth could see that, though she could 
only make random guesses at the truth. The 
folly which Terese regretted was plainly con- 
nected with this visitor of hers, who was 
evidently restive and out of humor when he was 
neay her, and yet found it difficult to tear himself 
away. Nothing was as comfortable as it had 
been, Elizabeth complained. Sir Roderick and 
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his friends had thrown the Court into confusion ; 
this excitable young ‘man was a disturbing 
“element; Terese was altogether unlike herself; 
‘and Strange to say, even Roger was at his worst, 
and was moody, and savage, and ill-behaved, by 


_ turns. : 


‘What is that fellow doing here?’’ he asked 
of Elizabeth. 

“He is generally either making love to Terese 
or quarreling with her,” she replied, without a 
shadow of hesitation. ‘‘And Terese does not 
like it.” 

*“Why doesn’t he go away then?” growled 
Roger. “A man must be a fool to force himself 
upon a woman.” ; 

“Oh!” responded Elizabeth. ‘You see they 





are engaged, or something, and I dare say it is 
only a kind of a row, and will be over in time.” 
And she opened her blue eyes upon his darkened 
face, with unsuspecting tranquility. 

««Everybody has rows,” she observed. ‘ We 
should have rows, if I was that kind of person— 
fiery and proud, like Terese. How thankful I 
am that I was born—as Barbara says—without a 
grain of decent self-respect about me.” 

But Roger did not seem to hear her. He sat 
astride his chair, his arms folded on its back, his 
eyes fixed on the floor, his lip bitten, 

Lizzie,” he said at last, quite hoarsely, ‘do | 
you think—does she care for the fellow?” 

“ Lizzie” was agtually roused into sitting up- 
right, and staring at him. 

“Care?” she echoed. ‘What do you say?” 

“T asked you,’’ he said, in-the same tone, ‘if 
she cared for him.” 

The flush which rose to Elizabeth Dysart’s 














face, mounted even to her white forehead, and 
the roots of her hair; and then she sank slowly 
back into her chair, laughing a short, uncomfort- 
able laugh. 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘Do you?” 

“Tf I did, I should not have asked you,” he 


returned, and said not another word, but te 





parsonage, and scandalized Barbara by sitting 
before the parlor fire with Elizabeth. In fact 
Elizabeth’s mode of gonducting herself towards 
him was unusually tolerant. When he was ina 
particularly bitter and dejected mood, she al- 
lowed him to be sardonic and misanthropic at his 
pleasure, and to any unlimited extent. It did 
not disturb her, and since he appeared to find 
some relief in giving this outlet to his feelings, 
she was amiably willing to listen. 

And it is not to be supposed that such complai- 
sance on her part could be other than satisfactory, 
to some extent, to the young man, however sar- 
donic his mood. Is there not a suggestion of 
consolation even in the mere presence of a golden- 
haired goddess, whose amethystine eyes at least 
dwell upon one without frowning? The despair 
of youth may be a terrible thing at times, 
but I will confess that the despair of Mr. Basil 
Howth was not as heart-rending a sight as it 
might have been, if it had not been possible for 
him to pour out his wrath and misery in his con- 
fidential little interviews with Miss Elizabeth 
Dysart, over the parsonage parlor fire. 

«Terese has trifled with me,” he would say, 
with a dangerously becoming aspect of gloom. 
“She has robbed me of that which I can never 
regain.”’ 

And then, because she could think of nothing 
sympathetic to say, without a too trying exertion 
Elizabeth would sigh gently, and fix her beaute- 
ous eyes upon the fire, and secretly congratulate 
herself that it was not necessary to do anything 
involving intricacies of conversation and mental 
exercise. 

“T have often wondered,” said Mr. Basil 
Howth, upon one of these occasions, ‘‘ I have often 
wondered why you have never asked me any 
questions.” 

Elizabeth paused a moment or so. She had 
never asked questions, because, in such cases as 
this—it had occurred to her—questions were 
troublesome things. It had struck her that there 


lapsed into silence, and sat gnawing his mous- { were questions which might be asked, and ques- 


tache, and staring viciously at space. 


tions which might not, and it was too much 


From this time forward, the change touched § trouble to decide before speaking which class of 


Elizabeth also. There were signs in her manner i inquirtes the one suggested to one’s self belonged 


of some slight mental perturbation. fle ceased ; to. 


But shé did not enter into this elaborate 


to goad Barbara with jocular remarks of a mild } explanation. 


and easy nature. The children were reduced to 
one fairy story a day, and these of an inferior 
and tame class, utterly devoid of giants and 
dracons.” Cceagionally she apperred abstracted, 
and again more wide-awake than was her wont. 
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“I don’t often ask questions,’ she replied. 
«And if I had asked them you might not have 
cared to answer.” 

‘‘You would never ask a question I could not 
answer,” he said. 


‘I should be sure to, if I asked any at all,” 


t > vifage, and pail gloomy visits to the Court. § she returned, beaming at the fire, beenuse. it was 


dow and then, also, ke fuunil his way to the 


a good one, and she felt luxuriously comfortable. 
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She was so wholly charming, that the soul of 
the luckless one warmed within him. He could 
not help regarding her almost tenderly, as he as- 
sumed a suitable expression of dark and. impas. 
sioned melancholy. 

‘** You know that I am wretched ?”’ he said. 

“I thought,”’ replied the goddess, reflectively, 
“that perhaps you had had a kind of a—well, I 
was going to say ‘ row,’ but perhaps that is hardly 
the word—I mean a kind of a—a—well, an un- 
pleasantness with Terese. You always look at 
her as if you had, and she always looks at you in 
the same way, and so I concluded that must 
be it.’’ 

“It wasn’t a row,’ said Basil, desperately. 
“«T wish to the Lord it had been.” 

*« Ah!’ commented Elizabeth. ‘Not a row! 
What then? For my part, you see, I prefer any- 
thing toa row. Rows involve so much exertion, 
and always seem to privilege themselves so. What 
makes you wish it was a row ?”’ 

«Because I love her,’’ burst forth the young 
fellow, ‘‘ because I love her frantically, and if 
we had only quarreled, and she was only angry, 
I might hope the time would come when we could 
make it up, and—and be happy.’ 

‘*‘Married, I suppose?”’ suggested Elizabeth, 

He dropped his forehead upon his hands, and 
80 sat, clutching his brown locks with his fingers. 
’ “That was what I looked forward to,’’ he 
groaned. ‘And now I should be an imbecile, 
if I did not see it was all over. But it serves 
me right. I was an imbecile, at-the very outset. 
T ought to have known. And I half believe I 
did, though I tried to persuade myself out of the 








feeling.’ 

“Why ought you to have known?” said 
Elizabeth. 

« She did not care for me,”’ he cestenntitil «She 
had not even the grace to profess to,” with rank 
injustice. ‘‘She was a teacher in a miserable 
school at Geneva, and she was not happy. My } 
sister was fond of her, and brought her home to 
spend the holidays with us; and I fell madly in 3 
love with her. She refused me twice, but I 
would not give up, and then there was a row 
among my people. They considered that such a 
marriage would be a misalliance, and they told 
her so, and the insult roused her pride. Between 
us all, she was more than half bullied into it, and 
one day, after a scene with my idiot of an uncle, 
Major Ponsonby, she told me that she would 
marry me, and packed her trunks, and went 
back to Switzerland. She was in one of her 
high and mighty desperate moods. She said if 
I loved her so much that I wished to marry her, 











spite of everything, I ought to be gratifi 


“I don’t wonder,’ sighed Elizabeth. “I 
should haye done it myself. Imagine being 
mixed up in that kind of thing. Any body 
could marry me who persevered. But it is just 
like Terese. to refuse you, because she did not 
love you; and then accept you, because she hated 
somebody else, and had struck fire against them. 
She is as proud as Lucifer.’ 

Mr. Basil Howth was conscious of experienc- 
ing some slight, inconsistent, inward discontent, 
He forgot his wees, for a moment, in his 
involuntary objection to one of his companion’s 
phrases. 

“« Any body could marry you,’’ he quoted. 

“‘T said anybody who persevered,’ answered 
the niive Elizabeth. 

“But ‘any body,’’’ objected the despairing 
swain, with great indignation rife in his wounded 
bosom. 

His tone was such, and his fine brown eyes 
were so full of reproach, that, quite unexpectedly 
to herself, Elizabeth blushed for the second time 
in this history of mine—which was a. very 
extraordinary thing. 

“Ah!” she said, ‘I meant, you know, that I 
hate rows—and—and, somehow, I always 
give in.” 





CHAPTER XI. 

Lavy Dysart looked up at her governess, with 
a gloomy, bitter smile. 

‘¢What should you suppose,”’ she said, ‘ that 
Tam going to do?’ 

The whole room was in confusion. Wardrobes 
and drawers were open, and their contents 
strewn upon bed, and ottomans, and chairs— 
faded finery of every shade and material ; dresses 
of silk, and satin, and gauze, some torn and 
frayed, some crushed and stained, all more or 
less out of date, and unavailable through fashion 
or cut. And Lady Dysart.sat in the midst of the 
disorder, and smiled her gloomy, bitter smile, 
when Terese, entering the room, paused, and 
looked about her. 

‘What do you suppose,” 
going to do?” 

Terese shook her head. 

“Unless you think there is something you 
might utilize—” she began. 

The poor woman's dark cheek reddened, and 
she laughed as gloomily as she had smiled. : 

“T am trying to fit myself to do honor to one 
of Sir Roderick’s select. entertainments,’ she 
said. 

‘© One of Sir Roderick’s,’’ Terese repeated, in 
amazement. 

“A few years ago,’ said Lady Dysart, “he 


she repeated, “I am 
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was seized by a mad freak, during one of his 
Visits to the Court. He gave an entertainment to 
his friends—filled the house for the night with 
his familiars, and turned it into Bedlam let 
loose; and now he is seized with the whim again, 


* and I—J am to assist liim to do the honors.” 


The tone of the last few words was indescriba- 
ble. She rose in a sudden passion of humiliation, 
and stood upright before Terese. 

- “J? she repeated, and struck herself upon 
her breast. " 

“Do you know what order of people he will 
force me to receive?’’ she went on, in @ sup- 
pressed, passionate voice. “Do you suppose 
there will be a gentleman or an honest woman 
among them? No, you know him too well for 
that. There is not a gentleman or honest woman, 
in the county, who would cross the threshold of 
Dysart Court when he is here; and they under- 
stand my wretchedness too thoroughly to come 
when he is not.” 

Naturally one of her fine, indiscreet rages of 
feeling seized upon Miss Defarge. Her eyes 
flashed, and her breath came sharply. 

“Why not refuse, and defy him to do his 
worst?” she: cried. ‘‘I would suffer death 
itself—” 

Lady Dysart settled at once into calm irony. 
She pointed to her surroundings.” 

‘* If you were in my place, you would do as I 
am doing,” she said. ‘If I were to refuse, I 
would have Sir Roderick and his friends upon 
my hands for six months, and that is not a pleas- 
ant alternative. There is no need that he should 
threaten to murder me, though he would not hes- 
itate, if it occurred to him as a happy method of 
disposing of a difficulty. He will not kill me— 
he knows too well how to manage me more 
easily.” 

Her momentary passion had died out into the 
old defiant indifference. She even smiled again, 
as she looked round at her scattered wardrobe. 

“Look at them,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ The best of them 
belonged to my bridal trousseau. Some of them 
have been lying away for ten years. What is one 
to do with them? Those which are not too short 
are too narrow, and the rest—. You can see for 
yourself.” 

Suddenly she bent down over some dresses ly- 
ing upon the floor. One was a maize satin, and 
she picked it up, and held it up in her arms, re- 
garding it with a half sneer. 

** Would you believe,” she said, “that when 
this poor rag was new, I was passionatety in love 
with the man downstairs?’ I made what is called 
@ love-match. He was as villainous and poor 
then as he is now, but I was too young, and had 





led too secluded a life, to understand or believe 
when I was told -and warned. And the dress 
has worn better than the passion.”” And she let 
it fall to the floor. 

In her turn Terese picked it up. 

“Give me this—and that,” she said, pointing 
to.a black velvet dinner-dress. ‘‘ And you shall 
at least have something to wear.” 

She wore her determined air, and held her 
head high. She was capable, in such a humor, 
of any act of defiant daring. In one thing Lady 
Dysart had made a mistake. Terese would have 
braved the worst, and would searcely have been 
conquered in the end. Secretly her ladyship 
was moved to strong admiration of her fire and 
courage, indiscreet though both might be. 

«Take all you please,’’ she answered. ‘You 
may make something of them, though I doubt if 
any one else could.” 

«Once I was called upon to dress myself on a 
hundred francs a year,” said Terese. ‘And it 
taught me a great deal.” 

She turned over one article after another, in 
rapid examination. The task she was on the 
point of undertaking was by no means displeasing 
to her, particularly after she had made a discov- 
ery of black lace. 

«Black lace and velvet and maize satin are by 
no means to be despised,’’ she said, knitting her 
brows, as she looked forward to the possible ef- 
fect to be produced upon Sir Roderick. ‘He 
shall not sneer at her,’ she was saying, men- 
tally. ‘If she out-generals him, even in such a 
trifle as her dress, it will force him to feel a kind 
of respect for her.” 

‘Tt was from my wardrobe that Elizabeth got 
the purple velvet,” said Lady Dysart. ‘Its day 
was past for me, and she saw it, and admired it.’ 

««She is handsomer in that than she was in the 
white merino,’ commented Terese. But she 
spoke mechanically. She was scarcely thinking 
of Elizabeth. A new idea had occurred to her. 
She stood with the maize satin and velvet upon 
her arm, hesitating, as it were, for a moment or 
so. At last she made up her mind. 

‘There is one thing I should like to ask of 
you,”’ she said. 

It was plain that she might ask what she 
chose, and would not be refused. 

«It is,’ she added, “that I may help you to 
receive Sir Roderick’s friends.”’ 

In her amazement Lady Dysart almost 
started. 

‘You!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You share the hu- 
miliation with me?’ 

She did not understand at all at first, but when 
she saw Miss Defarge’s delicate nostrils “a 
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and her eyes sparkle, she began dimly to com- 
prehend the spirit which moved her. 

*T am not afraid of them,” said the girl, a 
little fiercely. ‘‘I don’t know what fear is. I 
never did. They are more likely to be afraid of 
me than I of them. Ten to one, they are only 
coarse cowards, and one can force them into a 
kind of subjugation, if one faces them with a 
fire and spirit they are not used to. Sir Roderick 
may not be easy to manage; but I think we can 
subdue his friends, by defying them. Two well- 
dressed women, who do not deign to flinch before 
them, will hold them in check, at least.’’ 

‘You are a bold girl,’ said Lady Dysart, 
firing a little herself under the influence of her 
fearlessness. ‘You are bold enough not to fail, 
even in such a bold stroke as that. You may 
stand by me, if you choose.” 

Terese carried the velvet and satin away with 
her to her own room. She gave the children 
holiday, and for three days kept herself shut 
up, and applied herself to developing her 
material. She threw herself into her work with 
her whole soul, as was her habit, bringing actual 
genius to bear uponit. She cut, and shaped, and 
designed quite fiercely, contriving with an art 
wonderful to behold, frowning over her task, in 


the intensity of her interest in it, the snip of her 
sharp, gleaming, little scissors sounding fairly 
dangerous. On the fourth day, she finished her 
work, and took it to Lady Dysart. The black 
velvet, and lace, and maize satin had evolved 


themselves from scant dubiousness into an 
evening-dress a Parisian modiste need not have 
blushed at designing. Her ladyship almost 
blushed herself, with pleasure, at seeing it. 





“T have not owned such a dress for fifteen 
years,”’ she said. 

“Tt is as I said,’ replied Terese. ‘Black 
velvet, and lace, and’maize satin are not to be 
despised, if one has a passion for contriving to 
make ends meet.” 

On the eventful night, she made her way to 
Lady Dysart’s dressing-room, fully prepared for 
action. She looked a creature all fire and nerve. 
Her dark hair, which was dressed high and 
wonderfully upon her head, made her half a foot 
taller, one would have fancied; her dress was 
thin, and black, and elaborate to a marvel, 
though its material was simplicity itself; starry 
trails of yellow jessamine fell from her hair and 
her bouquet. , 

“You are startling to look at,” said Lady 
Dysart, ‘though there is no hint of color about 
you but your flowers.” 

Terese laid down her bouquet, and unfolded 
the great apron, which she had brought with her. 

‘‘Now I am going to dress you,’ she said. 
‘« That is what I came for.”’ 

A seven-year apprenticeship to miscellaneous 
hair-dressing, served in the Geneva boarding- 
school, had made her quite an adept, and in her 
ladyship’s heavy black locks she had abundance 
of material. She labored steadily, for an hour, 
before she put the finishing touch to the massy 
coils and puffs, but the culmination of her effort 
was a work of art. My lady flushed faintly, as 
she regarded the image the glass reflected. She 
was a handsome woman, of a dark and rich- 
hued order, and when her toilet was complete, 
the result was an effect entirely new. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Txe morning is bright with sunbeams, 
That have come to gladden the day ; 
But I marvel not at its beauty, 
For my thoughts are far away. 


The child at my side looks wistful 
Without, at the birds, and bees; 
Still full of a childish wonder 
At all she hears and sees. 


But I answer so at random, 
That she lifts wide-growing eyes, 
While the lips that seemed so tireless, 
Grow mute with a strange surprise. 


For the tide of thought sweeps onward, 
Like a wild and troubled sea, 

And T float away on the current, 

i Till the present is nought to me. 





HEATH, 


I am carried back to a morning, 
And a sky as bright and blue, 

When I battled, oh, so fiercely ! 
With the first great grief I knew. 


Ah, me! How thesudden darkness 
Enshrouded my youthful head, 
For I only knew I was living, 
And one that I loved was dead! 


But a hand in mine is stealing, 
And a bird-like voice so clear, 
Recalls me from by-gone shadows, | 
Saying, “ Mamma, I am here!” 


Oh, the winning grace of childhood 
Has a beauty all its own ! 

The dreams that defile or darken, 
Are still in the dim unknown. 
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As Harold Gray and his friend, Ray Fisher, 
passed through the lower hall of the boarding- 
house, on their way to Mrs. Langham’s recep- 
tion, they were met by a bright-eyed young girl. 

“Who is she?’’ queried Ray, as soon as the 
door closed behind them. 

Oh! the girl we met in the hall? She is a 
sort of cousin, or niece, or something of the 
kind, of the landlady; Aggie Rogers, by name. 

Why ?? q 

“She has rather a striking face, I thought, 
and remarkably beautiful arms,’ Ray answered, 
lighting a cigar. 

**Has she? Indeed, I never noticed it. The 
girl annoys me by her lack of delicacy. She is 
always in the hall, or by the door, as I go out 
and in, She is a good girl, and has a rather 
Ahard life of it—half servant, half poor relative, 
as she isin the house. I feelsorry forher. Not 
that slie does anything improper; only she seems 
fond of being seen, and anxious to attract atten- 
tion. Perhaps she has been told that she has a 
striking face. I wish some one would tell her 
not to wear so much soiled ribbon.” 

They fell to talking of other things then, and 
time fled, as when these two men had been 
college chums. Now, one, Harold Gray, was an 
ambitious and successful journalist, in a large 
city, and his friend, whose misfortune of riches 
had prevented him from making more than an 
accomplishment of his artistic talents, was 
visiting him, for the first time in five years. 

They had been talking busily, for half an 
hour, of college days, and no further thought of 

_ Aggie Rogers had crossed either mind. Yet, as 
they entered Mrs. Langham’s brilliant drawing- 
room, Aggie Rogers’ face rose, with curious 
distinctness, before Harold Gray’s mental vision. 
The dark, pleading eyes; the luxurious, dark 
hair, in loose disarray; the pale, clear skin, with 
its promise of tints underneath; the beautiful, 
sad mouth; but the whole effect spoiled by the 
cheap dress, and soiled ribbons. 

The hostess’ daughter, Pearl Langham, was 
gliding forward to receive and welcome the 
guests. Certainly, there could not be a greater 
contrast between two faces. Pearl’s all pink and 
white, like a sea shell—exquisite, lovely, though 
he knew it was partly due to prepared chalk— 


the ae hi her own, but the pearly tints were 





increased by powder; her pretty, blonde hair 
all crimped and frizzed down over her white 
brow, till only an inch of forehead showed ; her 
baby mouth, wreathed in smiles; her toilet like 
a dream of the sea, all billows of white and 
palest green. How perfect her manners were; 
how gracious and cordial to her friend Harold’s 
guest; how modulated her voice. 

Poor Aggie, the contrast was a sharp one, and 
cruelly against her. Thank heaven, she could 
not know of it, sitting drearily in the shabbily- 
genteel boarding-house parlor, and wondering 
what a grand reception was like, and if she would 
catch a glimpse of Mr. Harold, in the morning. 
Poor child, poor starved woman soul, her one 
bright spot in the dreary twenty-four hours was 
the few moments she saw Harold Gray. 

And yet her aunt, Mrs. Harris was never un- 
kind. But, like many a burdened woman, she 
had no time to think of anything beyond her daily 
duties. The family, dependant upon her for sup- 
port, had food and clothes: what more could any 
one of them ask of her? And as Aggie found 
time for drumming out tunes on the piano, and 
was given all the discarded ribbons of Mrs. Harris’ 
blooming daughter, Rose, who was in a fashionable 
milliner’s establishment as apprentice, what more 
could she want? 

Aggie believed herself remarkably well treated, 
and yet she did want something more. She 
wanted to be noticed by somebody, to be told 
something of life outside of that dreary boarding- 
house.. But nobody talked to her; nobody 
looked at her, until Harold Gray came. The first 
month of his stay he had always a kind word, 
and a pleasant smile for her. And once he had 
met her on the street, and actually lifted his hat 
to her. No man had ever lifted his hat to her 
before, and it made the whole week pass like a 
bright dream. Then the cook laughed, and 
pinched her cheek, one morning, after Mr. Harold 
had spoken a few words to her, as she brought 
him his coffee. 

‘Our little missey is flirting with the ’andsome 
gentleman, is she?’ laughed the cook, ‘Oh, 


she needn’t a-blush so. Hi’ ve seen it hall along. 
A purty face i a purty face, wherehever it is 
found.” 

It was the first intimation Aggie had ever re- 
ceived that she was possessed of any of beauty’s 
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gifts. Could it be true? She rushed’ to her 
oom and consulted her mirror. ‘The large dark 
eyes, the soft, rich hair, the pale, clear skin— 
oh, they were pretty! and if she had fine clothes 
—and so the Eve awoke in her, and she grew full 
of a feverish longing for fine apparel and more 
admiration. ‘ 

Then came hours of standing before the mirror, 
and trying the effect of knots of ribbon and bits 
of lace, and crushed flowers, that had been given 
her by ‘the milliner’s apprentice, and had served 
their term upon that buxom maiden’s garments. 

Then came little schemes and stratagems to 
meet Harold Gray in the hall, as he came out and 
in; to attract his attention; to be admired by 
him. Poor, silly child, it was only the Eve in 
her, which shows in many of her sex, in a more 
cultivated manner: in the dropping of a glove; 
the carefully careless arranging of a rose or a 
curl; the train that grows suddenly so unman- 
agable at a crossing, just as young Augustus 
happens to be coming down the street; the glove 
that will not button until Charles takes the dainty 
hand, and thus sees the perfect symmetry of the 
wrist ; but while the one is so charming to the 
ordinary masculine mind, even when sufficiently 
perceptive to see and understand its source and 
origin, the other, tactless and verging on bold- 
ness, especially if in connection with soiled rib- 
bons and torn lace, is repellant and disenchanting. 

And so the kindly interest, which the young 
journalist had taken in the dark-eyed dependant, 
grew less and less, as her efforts to increase it 
multiplied. While the skilful adroitness, with 
which Pearl Langham brought about interviews, 
the delicate finesse, with which she attracted his 
attention, the exquisite toilets she wore to aug- 
ment his admiration, all succeeded admirably. So 
much difference is there in the same emotion, 
expressed in a crude or in a cultivated manner. 

Coming home to dinner, a few days after the 
reception, Harold was somewhat surprised to find 
Aggie standing in the hall, near his room door, 
in conversation with Ray Fisher. He bowed 
gravely, and passed into his room, closing the 
door behind him. A second later, Ray followed 
him. 

“‘T have just been asking Miss Aggie,” said 
Ray, “if I might paint a picture of her. I 
think I could give the world a lovelier crea- 
tion than ‘Evangeline,’ if I could catch the 
expression her face wore, as I came upon her 
unaware,” 

“Has she consented ?” 

“Yes. I am to begin the picture, this 
afternoon.” 
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sharp sensation of annoyance, and almost anger, 
took possession ‘of him. Why should not his 
friend use his wasting talents, as he had long 
urged him to, and when the desire seized him? 
And why should not this poor girl sit for him, in 
her leisure hours, at home? He could think of 
no reason why it should not be, and yet he went 
away, feeling out of sorts and ill-humored. He 
was walking leisurely down the avenue, his 
mind preoccupied, his brow yet contracted with » 
a frown, when a sweet ‘‘Good-afternoon, Mr. 
Gray,” fell upon his ear. He glanced up, and 
saw Pearl Langham in her pretty pheton, 
reining her pony near the pavement. 

*“‘T am going past the ‘ News’ office,”’ she said. 
“Will you ride? and then I will have an 
opportunity of telling you what I want you to 
do, at our charade party, next week. I was 
wondering how I was to see you about it.’’ 

Cosily ensconced beside this lovely girl, Harold 
Gray forgot his annoyance and ill-humor, speedily. 
Pear! talked, and he listened, and the sun shone, 
and Ray Fisher and Aggie Rogers were forgotten, 
until a query of Pearl’s suggested them to his 
mind. 

“And, of course, your friend, Mr. Fisher, 
will come? I wonder if he will be willing to 
help us?” 

“T have no doubt he will, though he is off on 
& painting tangent now—it will have to have its 
run, like a fever, I suppose,” answered Harold, 
a little tartly, as Miss Langham thought. 

“Painting? And what is his subject?” she 
asked. 

“A girl’s face—a sort of poor cousin of our 
landlady, Mrs. Harris—Aggie Rogers by name. 
Ray was struck with her face—it is a rather 
remarkable one, I think, though the girl is very 
ordinary, and entirely uncultured. But he hopes 
to make a famous picture.” 

Pearl Langham’s fair face was suddenly grave. 
“‘Don’t you think it a little bit dangerous?” she 
asked. ‘Young, pretty, ignorant girls are so 
often susceptible, and Mr. Fisher is a very 
handsome man. You had better caution your 
friend to be careful.” 

Harold laughed. “A romance is the first 
thing to suggest itself to a woman’s mind,” he 
said, looking into her earnest blue eyes, with his 
dangerous smile, which perhaps he did not know 
was fatal to the peace of Pearl Langham’s warm 
heart, ‘I think Miss Aggie, although perhaps 
ordinarily susceptible, is in no danger from the 
fascinating young artist.” 

Pearl shook her head. : 

‘‘Miss Aggie is scarcely seventeen,”’ he said, 


arold Gray could not have told why, but a { “and has had no advantages—no life but one 
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of drudgery. It is not at all likely she would so 
far forget her station as to fall in love with Ray 
_ Fisher, who has wealth, family and talents. And 
- mow, here we are at the ‘News’ office; a thous- 
and thanks for this pleasure; I am the most for- 
tunate of men, and I will surely be on hand for 
the charades. Au revoir!” 

He touched his hat, as only Harold Gray 
could, and she rode away, with the memory of 
his smile warming her like sunlight. Oh, youth ; 

og life; oh, love—how beautiful ! 

*¢ And how does the picture progress?” asked 
Miss Langham, the evening of her charade party, 
as she chanced to stand alone with Ray Fisher, 
for a moment. 

He was looking her in the face, chatting gaily 
when she spoke; but he turned his eyes away, 
as he answered, indifferently: ‘‘The picture? 
Oh, rather slow—I am a lazy fellow, and do not 
work very persistently. It is progressing, how- 
ever.” 

His face, his manner, impressed Pearl Lang- 
ham oddly 

**T want to see the picture when it is done,” 
she said. ‘I am told the girl is handsome.” 

“Very,” Ray answered, with considerable 
emphasis. ‘‘It seems too bad that she has led 
the sort of life she has; there are possibilities in 
her..of better things. But she doesn’t know it, 
and as she doesn’t know it, I suppose she is just 
as well off. I will show you the portrait, when 
completed.” 

Pearl Langham repeated the conversation to 
Harold, an hour later; and again Harold felt 
that rising up of bitter, angry emotions. Was it 
not enough that Ray Fisher should paint the 
girl’s picture? How dare he talk in this free- 
and-easy manner about her? Was it not bad 
enough, and sad enough, that the possibilities 
were beyond bringing out now, without telling 
them to every stranger? Why would people per- 
sist in talking about this girlto him? He wished 
he need never hear her name again. He ab- 
ruptly changed the conversation. 

The picture grew slowly, and Ray Fisher's 
visit was prolonged in order to complete it. The 
last few weeks, Harold had seen but little of his 
guest, and but little of Aggie. No more meetings 
now in thé hall; no more causes of annoyance by 
her uplifted, sad eyes, her poor attempts at 
toilets. And much as he had disliked these 
things, he felt half angry at Ray, for having been 
the means of their discontinuance. And yet 
Harold Gray was not thought to be a vain or 
weak man. But the state of his mind was 
strangely: He had quite determined 
to change his bachelor condition. He wanted a 








home, and something better than a boarding- 
house life, and it seemed to him the dainty grace 
and perfect. loveliness of Pearl Langham would 
wonderfully adorn his castle in Spain. Why did 
he so delay the question which would settle his 
fate? Why, indeed? Pearl Langham would 
have liked to knoW. 

He was spending a quiet evening at the Lang- 
hams, and thoughts which trembled on his lips, 
spoke in his eyes, and brought the warm blood 
to Péarl’s fair cheeks, when the servant ushered 
in Ray Fisher, with something held ¢arefully in 
his hand. It was the piet pleted at last. 

“«T promised you a look at, it, Miss Langham,” 
he said, with a pleasant word and bow to Harold. 
‘And, ag I take my departure from New York, 
to-morrow night, and the picture goes with me, 
I thought best to bring it up, this evening. How 
do you like it? I call it, ‘Hopeless Longings.’” 

It was a simple picture—just a girl’s face, 
looking off into space, the head thrown back, the 
chin resting on the two clasped hands, the eyes 
hopeless with brooding melancholy—the whole 
face despairing, as if with sudden knowledge of 
missed might have beens—Aggie’s face, yet 
idealized and beautified with the beauty of 
thought and intense feeling, A glimpse of this 
beauty Ray had, one day, caught upon her face 
—the rest he had supplied. 

Pearl was earnest and unsparing in her praise 
of the picture. Harold was moodily silent. To 
him, it was a sharp, bitter pain, and surprise. 
It was Aggie’s face—yet a new Aggie, the Aggie 
that ought to be, but. was net. Why should Ray 
Fisher create such an ideal, to mock the poor 
real, to make impossible more impossible yet? 
Whatever had trembled on his lips, no longer 
looked from his eyes, as he said a grave good- 
night, and accompanied his guest home. 

The next day, he met. Aggie Rogers, in the 
dining-hall. It was the first time he had seen 
her in days. He spoke to her, and strove to 
draw her into conversation even, but she was 
strangely grave, never lifting her eyes; and he 
noted, with considerable surprise, the almost 
tasteful toilet. Her sittings had taught her, at 
least, the rudiments of good taste in attiring 
herself. He did not see her again, until evening. 
She stood by the door, as he passed out, and 
simply said, lifting her dark eyes, gravely : 

‘*Good-night, Mr. Gray.” 

Ray had gone out earlier, and had bidden his 
friend farewell. ‘I am to dine with some artist 
friends, to-night, old fellow,’’ he had said, «and 
will go from thence to the station. So, good-bye, 
and a thousand thanks for your hospitality and 
kindness, during my visit.” 
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That very afternoon, Pearl Langham had been 
surprised by the sudden arrival of an old friend, 
a childhood’s playmate, from Maine. She was 
on her way for San Franciseo, and could only 
remain @ few hours, she said. At midnight, 
Pearl ordered the carriage, and was driven with 
her friend to the station, determined to see her 
until the last moment. She was just about 
re-entering the carriage, having kissed her friend 
farewell, and seen her safely in the Pullman ear, 
when she sprang back upon the station plat- 
form, with a suppressed cry. Gliding past her, 
wrapped in a dark cloak, was a slight, girlish 
figure. The gaslight fell upon the face. She 
recognized it, in a moment, as the original of 
“ Hopeless Longings.”’ 

Where was Aggie Rogers going, alone, at this 
hour of night? It all came over her, with 
lightning like rapidity. Ray Fisher was to go 
away, that night—this girl was eloping—going to 
her ruin, 

Pearl rushed forward, and caught her arm. 
“Come with me, quick,’ she cried. “I am 
sent for you—the carriage waits.”’ 

Before the frightened girl knew what had 
happened, she was hurried into a carriage, and 
driven rapidly away, beside a woman whom she 
had never, in her life, seen before. Out of the 
carriage, up stately steps, through a broad hall, 
and up a winding stair, into a bower-like 
chamber, she was almost dragged. Then, closing 
and locking the door behind them, Pearl Lang- 
ham threw back her hood, disclosing her pale, 
lovely face, and seated herself beside her 
companion, on the divan. 

“You are Aggie Rogers,’’ she said, rather 
than asked. ‘‘ Now tell me all about.it. I want 


to know where you were going, when I found } 


you.” 

Aggie looked at her, with big, solemn, admir- 
ing eyes. ‘I promised not to tell a living soul,”’ 
she answered; ‘‘ but I suppose you are some one 
he sent to me, or else you would not know my 
name. I was going away with Mr. Fisher—he 
has promised to make a lady of me.” 

**Was he to make you his wife ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no—I would never think of being 
his wife—” 

*« And vou were going away with him, knowing 
you were not to be his wife? Oh! it is worse 
than I had dreamed.” 

*‘Worse? Why, what could there be wrong 
in it? He is a good, kind man—he knew I was 
unhappy, and told me I could do better to go 
away. Lasked him if I could ever grow tobe 
like other ladies—such ladies as men like him 




















Then it was all arranged that I should go with 
him, to some friends of his, and stay until I 
learned all their ways; and then I might return, 
if I would—and that was whai—i so longed to 
do. And what I will do; for I suppose you are 
the lady he has sent me to, only I thought I was 
to go on the cars, and: he was to meet. me there; 
and when I am grown graceful and lovely, as he 
says I will, in a few months, and wear fine 
dresses, then Mr. Harold is to be sent for, and 
won’t he be surprised and glad, of what has 
happened to me, and all through his good friend, 
Ray ¢* > 

““Oh, child, child!’ cried Pearl Langham, 
her eyes raining tears. <I did not know—I did 
not dream there was such ignorance as yours— 
such blackness of heart as his—in God’s fair 
world. Aggie Rogers, God sent me to you, to 
snatch you from the awfulest chasm of blackness 
that ever a human soul was thrust into. Listen 
to me. It is hard and pitiable, that, to save a 
pure soul, I must sully your white mind, with 
things you never dreamed of; but I must tell 
you what you are saved from.” 

And the gray morning light fell upon the 
white, scared face of Aggie Rogers, as she sat 
folded in her new friend’s arms, trying to fathom 
the abyss of darkness she was rescued from— 
trying to understand the terrible peril her 
ignorance and vanity had led her into. 

«« And now, do not let us talk of it any more,” 
Pearl said, tenderly. ‘You are to stay with me 
—as my protégée. I will teach you what I can, 
and if you are apt and ambitious, you shall have 
all the learning and culture youcrave. In return, 
I only ask your entire confidence and your 
companionship, and such duties as your time and 
inclination prompt.” 

When Harold Gray heard the story, it was 
from Mrs. Harris, who had been apprised - of 
Aggie’s whereabouts, and was astonished and 
delighted at the eccentric freak of Miss Pearl. 
And Harold, hastening to offer his words of warm 
praise and approbation, was greeted by the two 
women, between whom he had so recently drawn 
a sharp contrast, who came forward, arm in arm, 
to receive him. 

Handsomely attired in a dark silk of Pearl’s, 
her rich hair beautifully arranged, Aggie was 
strikingly beautiful. She said little, but her 
dark eyes haunted Harold Gray, all night, with 
their mournful beauty. And the words he had 
thought to say to Pearl. remained unspoken. 

Although not visible to other callers at Miss 
Langham’s, Aggie was always at home to Harold 
Gray. ‘You must study and learn many things 


Mr. Harold went to see—and he said yes. { before people are allowed to criticize you,’’ Pearl 
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would say. ‘But Mr. Gray is an old friend, and 
he will do nicely to practice, what you are learning, 
upon. We will use him as lay figure, dear!” 

But to herself Pearl Langham said, ‘This girl 
loves Harold Gray, with all her soul! She was 
going blindly to her ruin, believing she was to 
be made a lady, worthy of his regard. Now, if 
she can win his love, she must have her fair 
chance. If I can keep him, God knows I will— 
but if she can win him, he is hers.”’ 

And there came a day, not many months later, 
when Pearl Langham looked destiny bravely in 
the eyes, and knew that she had lost, in the game 
that meant, if not all of happiness, at least the 
greater part of it for her. 

Harold Gray had been in the west, on business, 
for three months. On his return, he called, and 
the two girls went down, together, to meet him. 
Three months of absence made him quick to note 
the changes he would not have abserved perhaps 
day by day. Aggie had been ten months under 
Pearl Langham’s roof and care, and she had 
unfolded like a rose in the sun. The con- 


stant companionship with Pearl was better 
tlian a dozen schools, to teach her taste and 
grace; and her terrible experience had. taken 
her vanity—at one fell stroke, and left her modest 
and shy. As she came forward, with extended 
hand, to welcome Harold, his eyes fell on her, 


with such a look, as drove all the blood out of 
Pearl Langham’s heart, and left it cold and 
dead. She knew her fate, and Harold Gray 
knew his heart, at last. He loved Aggie Rogers 
—he had always loved her. Even in her days 





of ignorance and poor taste, she had drawn him, 
with that subtle, nameless force, that we call 
magnetism ; and now, in her beauty and grace, 
she was like a magnet to the steel. 

Pearl Langham was a fair, sweet girl, whom 
he admired and respected, and, under some 
circumstances, could have tenderly loved. But 
Aggie Rogers was a rich, royal-natured woman, 
whom he madly adored. 

It was a year before the marriage took place. 
The Langhams gave the wedding, which was 
characteristic of the Langhams, for its quiet ele- 
gance. . After the guests were gone, and the bride 
and groom had flown, Pearl sat before her mirror, 
and looked, with pitying eyes, at her own fair re- 
flection, and talked to it, ina tender, gentle way. 

«You have done a brave, good act,” she said, 
‘‘and you are glad and thankful that a sister 
woman is saved, and two people are happy. 
And you are young, and have many suitors, and 
some day you will make a choice, and go forth a 
smiling and not unwilling bride. But all the 
same, you know just what life means to you ; it 
means to love one man, with a still, steady, 
remorseless, and undying love, so long as the 
world lasts. To love him, and yet bé loyal to 
his wife, your friend and companion, and loyal, 
too, to the man you will, some day, marry. You 
will try to live it down, Pearl Langham ; but you 
know you cannot do it. But you will do your 
duty, and God will give you peace, and, at the 
longest, life is brief.’’ 

Oh, life! oh, youth! oh, love! thou art not 
all beautiful. _And-so the years go by. 





HIS GRAVE. 


BY JENNIE JOY. 


Wnuew the moon hangs low in the western skies, 
And the stars cast a feeble light ; 

With s weight on my heart like the weight of sighs, 
Far out in the voiceless night 

I go: whilst the breath of the odorous blooms 
Of the lilacs over my head, 

Sends a chill to my blood like the air from tombs, 
Or the perfume about the dead. 


Through the shadows cast by the gloomy pines, 
I creep like a guilty thing, 

A-start if but whisper the low-voiced winds, 
Or a cricket chance to sing; 

4nd down the green avenues swift I pass, 
The fireflies my: guiding light, 

Till T reach a mound with its warm, dank grass, 
And its shaft of spotless white. 


Oh, it is not much just to lay my head, 
A-weary and wanting rest, 

But for one brief hour on that grassy bed, 
With my heart o’er a pulseless breast ! 





That I needs must steal through the dreadful dark, 
When earth’s happy are all asleep, 

Lest some prying eye my going should mark, 
And question my right to weep. 


Oh, it is not much, just to murmur low, 
With that calm face hidden there, 

A name that the brightest angels know, 
Though that name I do not bear: 

That I needs must listen with stifled breath, ~ 
Lest some evil bird be near ; 

Which would pierce the sanctity even of deutx, 
For a tale that the world may hear. 


And yet like a thief through the dark I go, 
Whilst earth’s happy are all asleep, 

For the only need such loving may know; 
To lie on his grave and weep, 

And our God, he sees how my heart hath striven, 
*Gainst this worship of poor dead clay, 

Which He made so fair it outdazzled heaven, 
And took all earth’s brightness away. 





“DON’T TRUST APPEARANCES.’’ 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


My aunt had gone to Menton, on the Riviera, 
to visit a friend, leaving me master of our Floren- 
tine home, which was a pleasant, second-floor 
apartment, in a commodious house, in one of the 
new streets, overlooking the sunniest of gardens. 
She had taken with her the woman who was her 
maid, or table waitress, according to need; and 
the remainder of our domestic staff consisted of 
the cook, and a growing boy in buttons, whom 
* she kept, I imagine, more for show than use, as 
he was a worthless little rascal. 

It was a Tuesday morning, and I rose in an 
amiable and Christian mood, for my sleep had 
been haunted by no prophetic visions of evil. 
The sun shone, the late autumn birds sang in the 
garden, my soul was peaceful and at rest. Ihad 
no shadow of reason to suppose that I had done 
anything to irritate Fate. There had been no 
sign that the capricious old harridan had any in- 
tention of dealing me a sudden and awful blow, 

I was nearer thirty than twenty, and not an 
unpleasant object, I think, either physically or 
mentally. My name was—and still is—Fred- 
eric Grafton,.and among people who were partial 
to me, I had the reputation of possessing a poeti- 
cal nature. This belief was founded on the fact 
that I had perpetrated a volume of verses, which 
I had generously given to the world. I some- 
times favored certain newspapers and magazines 
with little sketches and tales. On this particular 
morning, I had risen with a plot for a story, and 
proposed to write it out that day. It was nine 
o’clock when I established myself at my desk— 
just nine. People who scribble, or people who 
paint, are expected to indulge in certain eccen- 
tricities: unless they did, their friends would 
never believe in their owning a gleam of genius. 
Now my eccentricity consisted in wearing a pe- 
culiar garb. The coat was a loose sack, which 
had been drab in color once, but was a sickly 
yellow now, which brought numerous ink spots 
into bold relief. The trousers were blue flannel, 
and the left leg was patched with black and the 
right red. I wore no neck-cloth, and my shirt- 
collar was open. The shoes were not mates: one 
was a low-cut, Oxford tie, the other a Congress 
gaiter, with a gray top; the shoe had no tongue, 
and the boot had very little sole to speak of. I 
make no excuses for this description, or for being 

80 capriciously. I only assert, calmly 





but emphatically, that in no other suit of clothing 
could I compose a paragraph. 

Ten o’clock came. The muse had not been 
very propitious. I had progressed but slowly. 
I remembered a note I wished to send a friend. 
I rang the bell for Buttons. 

“Take this, at once,” I said; ‘it is most im- 
portant.” 

“But the cook is out, sir—the postman may 
come—the—” 

‘Do your errand,” said I, sternly; “I will 
open the door, myself, if you are not back; but 
you needn’t be gone ten minutes.” 

Buttons departed, and I returned to my story. 
It had suddenly become easy to write. I was 
roused, by a thundering peal at the bell—the post- 
man’s ring. I hastened into the anteroom, 
found the little basket, with the long string at- 
tached, which the servants were in the habit of 
letting down for the postman to put the letters in, 
so that they need not have the trouble of descend- 
ing the stairs. 

I opened the great door that gave on the gen- 
eral staircase. I lowered the basket, and I was 
drawing it up, when a sound like thunder boomed 
through the house. The door of my apartment 
had closed behind me with a bang! I dropped 
the cord; away went the basket, and I flew to 
the door, losing the Oxford tie, which rolied 
down several steps. I pushed at the door. It 
would not stir; it was shut—shut. I could no 
more open it and get into my dwelling, than a 
man buried alive could open the door of his tomb, 
and get out. 

On the first floor dwelt a cross old Englishman, 
with whom I was not on speaking terms. The 
people who lived on the ground floor were still 
absent in the country. There was nobody there, 
at present, except the porter, whose duty it was 
to pump water, and light the lamp on the stair- 
case, though he usually omitted both duties. 

The noise which the door made in shutting 
was positively awful. Cook had stupidly left a 
window ajar in the anteroom; the Tramonta was 
blowing its fiercest; a gale rushing in through 
the casement met a gale rushing up the stairs, 
and banged the door in its face—in mine too. 

The intolerable din brought the old English, 
sinner’s woman servant out on the landing; it 


brought up the porter and his two children from 
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below. Ishould hardly have been surprised if 
it had brought the dead from the English ceme- 
tery in the Viale near by, but it did not. 

T explained what had happened, and added to 
the porter : 

“Bring your keys, Antonio, and open the 
door.” . 

‘But I have none, signore mio!”’ 

“The proprietor must have duplicate keys of 
the apartments,’ I said: it was the proprietor 
who occupied the ground-floor. 

‘But he has not left them with me,” said 
Antonio. 

“«T will try the key of our door,” called, good- 
natured Assunta, and she came up therewith; 
but it did not fit. 

Antonio flew back to his door, and after a 
little, returned with a huge bunch of keys, which 
he had found in the cellar. 

“They are old affairs,” he said, ‘but one of 
them may answer.” 


He tried a dozen in turn. As well have tried | 


to lift a steam-engine withastraw! Some would 
not enter the lock; others would go in, and turn 
smoothly round and round; finally one seemed 
to fit, ‘At last!” cried I. Not a bit of it! 
That diabolical key would turn just far enough 
so that we could hear the bolt stir, then it would 
stop, with a little creak that sounded in my ears 
like a fiendish laugh. Antonio tried. Assunta 
tried. I tried. So did the children. The key 
creaked, Antonio groaned, the children giggled, 
and Assunta called on the saints; but no one of 
the adjurations had any effect. 

Buttons did not come back. Assunta knew 
that cook had no intention of so doing until 
noon! Assunta offered me a shelter in the 
Englishman’s apartment. But it was impossible, 
under the circumstances, to accept it. The 
porter had no shelter to offer, for he did not live 
in the house. The proprietor’s apartment was 
locked. Antonio had only admittance into the 
back yard. I was better off on the stairs. 

The porter and one child went in search of a 
locksmith, the other children to look for Buttons. 
Assunta brought me up the basket, and the 
letter it contained, and went off to market. 
Mercifully I found a pipe, and some tobacco, in 
my pocket. I began to smoke, and to read my 
letter; for I might as well take the matter 
calmly, I thought. 

Nobody appeared, neither Buttons nor Antonio. 
Half an hour elapsed. Up the stairs came a 
man with vegetables. I bade him set his burthen 
down and go. He obeyed, but his wondering 
‘glances made me recollect what a singular object 
I must appear—a kind of cross between a gipsy 











and a beggar, with all the picturesque part left 
out. I sat down on the top step, and nibbled 
pensively at aturnip. I was cold—I was furious 
—I reviled fate. Then to forget my woes, I 
opened my letter, and read it. It was from aunt 
Joan, kind, affectionate, but oh! mockery of 
mockeries, she said how glad she was to think 
of me as comfortable in her absence, the apart- 
ment was so pretty, cook so trustworthy, even 
Buttons tolerable, as boys go! And I read this, 
seated on the stone stairs, a perfidious wind 
blowing up the legs of my trousers, and the door 
of my own domicile shut in my face! 

I grew colder and colder. Visions of neural- 
gia and pneumonia began to haunt me. I tried 
to button my coat, but it had no buttons. I 
strayed across a friendly pin or two on the . 
lappels, and fastened the garment over my chest, 
as well as I could. By the mercy of Providence, * 
and my own carelessness, I: discovered three 
handkerchiefs in the pockets. I tied one round 
my jaws, one round my neck, and the third round 
the ankle of the foot, which sported the low-cut 
Oxford tie. 

The porter’s oldest child came back to say 
that he could not find Buttons, and father could 
not find the locksmith: father had gone in 
search of another, but when the child told me 
where that one lived, I knew Antonio could not 
return for an hour; but I said it was no matter; 
for the calmness of despair had begun to come 
over me. The child went away. 

The outer entrance-bell, which connected with 
our apartment, rang again. It was a second 
postman; I had been there an hour! After 
awhile, appeared an old man, with plaster images 
to sell; he took me for a tramp, and warned me, 
in a friendly fashion, that I would get myself 
arrested, if I did not ‘move on.” A sharp- 
eyed, inquisitive-nosed boy ran up, whistling; 
he passed me, with a glance of contempt ;. in his 
hand he carried a bill. He rang. He rang a 
second time. Then he looked at me over his 
shoulder. 

«« They're all deaf, I think,”’ said he. 

‘“«Ring louder,” said I, feeling a fiendish glee 
at his discomfiture. 

He did so. He rang till he was tired. Then 
he stood still, and cursed the dwellers in that 
apartment, root and branch; then he gave me a 
special curse, in my character of beggar, unaware 
that he had already settled my affairs; then he 
departed. 

A man came to sell a guinea pig; a woman 
came with a package for cook; a hump-backed 
girl came with a message, and observed, (apropos 
of nothing, for I had neither spoken or li 
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my head), “ that I needn’t make eyes’ at her, for 
she was not that sort of person.’’ Somechildren, 
(instigated, I believe, by those little demons 
belonging to the porter,) came and grinned at 
me, and rushed shouting and whooping away, 
when f dashed forth upon them. An old woman 
came, a peripatetic bundle of rags; she asked 
for a centime; I asked her on what terms she 
would swap shoes with me, hers were mates. 
She stared, touched her forehead significantly, 
and departed in silence. 

The clocks struck, the bells rung twelve 0’ clock. 
As I hope for salvation, f had been there two 
hours! Buttons appeared; I was too far gone 
in misery to do more than cuff each of his ears, 
and that far too mildly. 

“ Open the door,” said I. 

“But Pve no key—I—” 

He dodged at some movement I made, but I 
could not think of vengeance. I sat down on 
the stairs again. 

“Til go and meet cook,’”” he proposed; «T 
know the way she comes home, and Pll run back 
with the key.” 

“Go, if you choose,” said I, with the indif- 
ference of desperation. He fied, like a bird from 
the clutch of the snarer, like a lamb from the 
claws of the wolf; he did not care whither he 
went, just so he escaped from my presence; and 
I did not care either ! 

He would never return—I knew it! Cook 
would never return, nor Antonio, nor the lock- 
smith! There was no cook, no porter, no 
locksmith, no Buttons, there was nobody, and 
nothing in all the universe but me and my 
misery ! 

Great heavens, yes, there was! I heard a 
carriage stop before the house; our bell rang 
violently ; then, in a few seconds, I heard voices 
in the entrance, English speaking voices, one 
was a Tady’s, such a sweet, musical voice ! 

«*We may as well go up, Lord Edward,’ it 
said. ‘There is no telling if those Italian ser- 
vants will ever come down. [ know that Mrs. 
Forester is out of town, but I want to get her 
address, for I have to write to her, about a little 
matter a mutual friend interested me with, before 
T left America.” 

“Aw—of course—looks rather high up,” 
returned in drawling English tones; ‘but can’t 
I go for you, Miss Eveleth ?’” 

_ ‘Miss Bveleth—had I heard aright ! 

I had never met Constance Eveleth, but I 
knew’her pretty well. She was the daughter of 
my aunt’s most intimate friend; IE had even her 
portrait—oh, such a pretty creature! We had 
tesponded; for when my poor verses were 








published, she took a great fancy to them, and 
wrote about them to my aunt, and so out of that 
sprang a correspondence between us, which had 
lasted eighteen months. 

I had known that she was coming to Europe, 
that autumn; that she was to be im Florence: 
and I had looked forward to meeting her, with 
emotions which the dullest person can have no 
difficulty in comprehending. In short, between 
her photograph, her letters and my own fancies, I 
had fallen tolerably deep in love with her, though 
I had never'set eyes on her. But I was about 
to do so now ! 

Mereiful powers, how I had dreamed over 
that encounter! How TI had faneied a score of. 
romantic incidents, wherewith Fate, if she chose 
to be good-natured, might surround it! I had 
pictured Constance Eveleth in peril, and myself 
rescuing her; in trouble, and I aiding her; in 
—but never mind—there was an end of dreams; 
Miss Eveleth was at hand, and so was reality ! 

They were mounting the stairs, laughing and 
talking, gaily. Good heavens, there actually 
existed human beings who could laugh! As the 
novelists say, ‘*E lived an eternity in those brief 
instants !’” There was no escape for me, unless 
I dashed myself headlong down the dizzy space, 
which the curves of the winding staircase left in 
the entrance hall! A photograph of me Miss 
Eveleth had seen, as I knew; for, without my 
consent, aunt Joan had sent it to the young lady’s 
mother; foolish aunt Joan liked it bécause it was 
taken in a gypsy costume I had worn at a fancy 
ball. I reflected now, with horror, that though 
the garb was a combination of velvet and chamois 
skin, and my present attire battered and worn, 
both had a sufficient family resemblance of 
disorder and unlikeness to prevailing fashions, 
to render a recognition of me possible! 

I drew the handkerchief closer about my face. 
I rose, and crept softly into a niche on the 
landing, where a statue ought to have stood, but 
did not. The steps and the voices sounded 
nearer and nearer. Then I saw the pair. Oh, 
Constance Eveleth was a thousand times lovelier 
even than her photograph, and her companion, 
(infernal deities, how my chilled blood suddenly 
boiled as I glanced at him !) was, so far as physical 
beauty went, one of the finest specimens of the 
Anglo-Saxon race I had set eyes on, in my 
whole life. 

I crouched lower in my niche. I crossed my 
arms over my bosom, and seemed buried in 
meditation. Engaged in conversation, the young 
couple passed me, unnotice1; and the gentleman 
rang the bell, rang and rang, of course with no 
result. 
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_ “The servants must be absent, too,”’ said Miss 
Eveleth. ‘‘I.am.so sorry—I can’t. imagine how 
Tam to get Mrs. Forester’s address.” 

“ Aw—try the bankers,” said Lord Edward. 

_ She laughed, merrily. 

“I suppgse there may be, on a moderate 
computation, a dozen here in Florence, with 
‘whom strangers have dealings, Will you go 
about, till you find Mrs. Forester’s special man ?”’ 

‘ Well—that would. be an undertaking! You 
know I like to please you better than anything 
in the world, but perhaps we may hit on some 

- other way of finding out the lady’s whereabouts,” 
said he... ‘Qh, didn’t you say Mrs.—what do 
you call. her—had a nephew 2” 

** Yes, but I believe he is absent. Otherwise, 
of course, I should have dropped him a line, 
and asked him to come and see me,” 

**I don’t see why ‘of course,’ ’’ returned Lord 
Edward, discontentedly. 


“ Even if you do not, I should have done it,’’ : 


she answered, still laughing. <‘‘But really, I 
think there is no use ringing any longer. Poor 
mamma will think we are lost, and she will freeze, 
besides, sitting in that open carriage.”’ 

Oh! she is wrapped in rugs to her nose,” 
said Lord Edward. ‘‘‘Never give up’ is my 
motto! The servants are asleep; Italian ser- 
vants always are, you know; it’s our duty to 
wake them before we go; why, they might burn 
up, or something, and be none the wiser !’’ 

It was evident that the handsome, insolent- 
faced young man had no objection whatever to 
stopping, an indefinite length of time, on the 
siaircase, with his present companion. I knew 
all about him, though he was personally a stran- 
ger to me—a good deal more than Miss Eveleth 
possibly could know. He was a gambler, and a 
roue; had run through two fortunes already, 
and had publicly boasted that he meant to set 
himself right, by marrying the first pretty 
American girl, with a fortune attached, who 
came across the sea, within the twelve-month. 

*«T think we must leave them to their fate, and go 
back to mamma,” said Miss Eveleth. As she spoke, 
she turned round and spied me crouching in the 
niche. She uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

« What is it?’ asked Lord Edward. 

“ Why—why—there’s a man!’’ 

**So there is. Perhaps he can tell us’—Lord 
Edward broke off, and addressed me in a loud, 
authoritative tone: ‘‘I say, you fellow, what has 
become of all the people?” 

Isat dumb. Miss Eveleth laughed again. 

«You are talkip, English to him,” said she. 

*Confound my s upidity, so Iwas! But you 
see I can’t talk Italian !”” 








«é And L very, little, and.my ear. is so unaccus- 
tomed, that I can’t at.all understand what is said,’ 
she replied, ‘‘unless the person speaks very 
slowly... But what do you suppose he is about 
here?” 

‘* Waiting to beg, probably—or steal, if he gets 
a chance.” 

Miss. Eveleth looked at me fixedly for an in- 
stant. I shivered away, down in the depths of 
my soul, partly at her scrutiny, partly from an 
insane desire to assault her companion. 

+‘ Is there no one in there?” she asked, in slow, 
hesitating Italian, pointing towards the door. 

I shook my head. 

“¢ Does the idiot mean there is nobody, or that 
he does not understand ?”’ inquired Lord Edward. 

‘‘ Now that last clause is casting a doubt on my 
skill in the soft Tuscan accents,’ said she, mer- 
rily, still intently regarding me. 

“T couldn’t doubt. your doing anything and 
everything more perfectly than human beings 
ever did!’’ cried he. 

She looked away. I was glad, for I was feeling 
myself change color under her gaze. Heavens, 
if cook or Buttons should return! Oh, would 
the pair never go? 

‘Please don’t speak in that exaggerated fash- 
ion, Lord Edward,” said she, with sudden 
gravity. ‘‘I have told youso many times during 
these last two months, that I dislike it.’’ 

“Tt’s not exaggeration,” he persisted, and 
furious as I was with him, I could not help ad- 
miring his boldness, and his readiness to take 
advantage of opportunities. ‘Is it only two 
months I have had the bliss of knowing you? 
Why, it seems as if I had done so all my life: yet 
the weeks have gone like so many hours.” _ 

“‘That is poetical, but confused,” said she, 
blushing slightly, yet laughing. ‘But there is 
no time for poetry or prose—we must go back.” 

‘‘You never will let me speak—you always 
find some excuse—” 

So far Lord Edward got, then my sense of de- 
cency told me that, though dressed like a beggar, 
the instincts of a gentleman bade me check ftr- 
ther revelations, I really had no right to listen. 

*«Scuse,”’ said I, as gruffly, and in a tone as 
unlike my natural voice as I could, ‘‘Speak ze 
Englis’—un poco-io !”’ 

Miss Eveleth grew perfectly scarlet. 

«‘What’s that—what’s that?” cried Lord Ed- 
ward. ‘*What does the animal say, Miss 
Eveleth ?” 

‘Something about understanding English,” 
said she. ‘‘ Have youa pencil? I will write on 
a card, and slip it under the door. Just to say 
to Mrs. Forester that, Iam here. The servanis 
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may perhaps send it to her with her letters—if 
there are any servants.” 

- She hastily wrote a few lids, holding the 
pasteboard against the railing. Lord Edward 
pushed it under the door, talking all the while, 

in an injured tone. 

You really are not fair to me, Miss Eveleth, 
and that’s the truth— 

“There is only one truth that concerns us, and 
Tam its utterer: we must go,” she interrupted. 

«Just a moment!” pleaded he. “Let me say 
—let me tell you— 

I gave an involuntary start, and uttered a low 
exclamation. Would the fellow make love to her, 
before my very eyes? No, I’d choke him first! 

“Do you know what the peasants call this 
flower, Lord Edward?’ she asked, as if she had 
not heard his words, or my mutterings; and as 
she spoke, she held up a white, feathery blossom 
that she had plucked from her bouquet. ‘The 
flower-woman told me, this morning—Non se fida 
—rashly translated into English, that would 
mean, ‘ Don’t trust appearances.’ ”’ 

She threw the flower from her. Either by ac- 
cident, or purposely aimed, it landed on my arm. 
Then away down stairs she ran, and Lord Edward 
followed. 

I picked up the blossom, and sat gazing at it, 
dazed by a thousand diverse, swift-rushing 
thoughts.. Had she recognized me? Did she 
love Lord Edward? Was she dazzled by his 
title? Had I— 

Then up the stairs came cook, panting and red, 
and full of apologies for a disaster, which was 
certainly no fault of hers; and in her wake 
strutted Buttons, rampant, audacious, and with- 
out any apologies, or any idea of making any for 
all his sins. 

But I was tired and confused, pa I said very 
little to either of them. I got into my dwelling, 
picking up the card, as I passed through the hall, 
and entered my writing-room. I looked at the 
bit of pasteboard, read the lines traced in that 
familiar hand, and debated as to what I should 
do. 

Better put.a bold face on the matter, call at 
the hotel where Mrs. Eveleth and her daughter 
were stopping, say I had been given the card, 
regret my aunt’s absence, and so forth. Could I 
do this unflinchingly? I thought so. I dressed 
{not.an instant longer in that rig could I rest, 
and I ordered cook to burn it, destroy it, get it 
out of my sight’ in some fashion); then I set 
forth on my errand. But when I reached the 
. Lung’ Arno, and was in sight of the Hotel d’ Italie, 
my courage gave way. I stopped short, turned 
® tobacconist’s, and bought a cigar; but 

i 





while Iwas doing this, I saw a carriage pass. 
Miss Eveleth sat therein, with an elderly lady 
beside her, whom I supposed must be her mother ; 
they were going away from the hotel. I walked 
on, went in, wrote a note to say I had found the 
card for my aunt; that I would forward it at 
once; would do myself the honor of calling again 
the next day. Then I went home, and gave my- 
self up to despair, divided between a dread: that 
Constance Eveleth might recognize me for “that 
animal’? when we met, and a belief that Lord 
Edward would win the prize—my prize—yes, I 
knew that I had loved her for months! 

It was four o’clock, perhaps, when Buttons 
roused me from my dismal revery. He had a 
note in his hand. I seized it, tore it open, and 
read: ° 


“Dear Mr. Grarron: 


As usual, mamma makes me her amanuensis. 
We were so sorry we were out, when you called! 
Mamma is most eager to see you, and ask a thou- 
sand questions about her old friend, Mrs, 
Forester. If not better occupied, she begs that 
you will waive ceremony, and come to dine with 
us, to-night, at half-past seven, to meet a few 
people, who have promised to keep us company, 
and give her the opportunity of making your 
acquaintanceg I, you know, have made it 
already—on paper—and I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Constance EvELETH.”’ 


Of course I went. I was rather late, and the 
people were all there, among them Lord Edward, 
and a young artist whom I had known, when he 
was in Florence before. It seemed that he, 
Charles Larcom, had made the journey from 
America, in the steamer with Mrs. Eveleth and 
her daughter. 

The elder, lady received me charmingly, the 
younger very pleasantly ; but, somehow, I felt as 
if all that letter writing, in which we had 
indulged, had not greatly helped my case, though 
it did certainly give me certain airs of acquaint- 
anceship. 

Lord Edward must have noticed this. He had 
managed, neatly, one after another, to put the 
rest of the men out of countenance, and he tried 
it on with me, in the course of the evening. 

‘«T declare,’’ said he, ‘* Miss Eveleth, here’s a 
question in magnetism, or something! Mr. 
Grafton looks like that man we saw, to-day, at 
the door of his house. How do you account for 
it, Mr. Grafton? They say you’re a poet, so you 
ought to be able to give & reason for such 
mysteries. Was it because he had sat so long on 
your threshold—was it—” 
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. Oh, Eean no more account for it than I can 
for your aunt, Lady Lemoine, onee assuring me 
that she could never tell you from her Cornish 
footman, when you were in evening dress,” 
I replied. 

The retort: was a poor one, and rather rude, 
also. But the lady had really said it to me, and 
it served to set Lord Edward down, and make 
the rest laugh, which was what I intended. 

“« Never trust ,»’ said Miss Eveleth, 
and divided a very wicked look, quite impartially, 
between Lord Edward and myself. 

That he had:not recognized me, I was certain, 
I-was as certain that the lady had; and I went 
home, a miserable man! I might as well put by 
my dream, I said to myself. There could be no 
hope for me, none whatever, after the manner 
in which I had presented myself before her at 
first—no woman would ever forget or forgive it. 

Charley Larcom walked with me. We had 
always been great friends. He had no mind to 
Keep his own secret, and began to tell me that 
he was over head and ears crazed about that 
girl. I stopped him, at once. 

“Don’t tell me anything,” said I, savagely ; 
““T’m not old enough to play confidant, and not 
too old to fall in love myself.” 

So, for a time, Charley and ere on rather 
cool terms, but friendly, whill@ as for Lord 
Edward and myself—why, we were declared 
enemies, after that evening’s encounter. 

T only set out to relate to you the misadventures 
of a morning, so I will not bore you with the 
story of my troubles, during these next two 
months. 

From the first, I accepted my destiny. I 
placed myself among the list of Miss Eveleth’s 
friends, and if I failed in the réle I had set 
myself, it was only now and then, and at 
intervals. I suppose my real feelings would 
break out occasionally; I could perceive, some- 
times, that my struggles rendered my manner 
changeable; that she seemed a little surprised 
often; but on the whole, L flattered myself that 
I hid my secret, very well. 

My aunt came back, about three weeks after 
the arrival of her friends, and of course I saw 
more of them than before ; they were frequently 
at our house, and we at theirs; indeed, seldom a 
day passed, without our meeting. 

That either Lord Edward or Charley Larcom 
was to carry off the prize, I felt confident; but 
which would be successful, I could not decide ; 
and they were very jealous of each other, and 
sometimes of me. That last seemed an absurdity, 
but so it was. 


Midwinter came. I really could not endure 





my sufferings any longer, for I did suffer terribly ! 
My love might have begum with romance and 
poetical folly, but it had gone far beyond. that ; 
had become an absorbing passion, so deeply 
seated, that I knew it. must take years to 
eradicate; even if uprooting were possible, the 
scars would remain as long as life did! I was 
old enough now, and understood my own nature 
well enough, to be certain of this. I had never 
been given to youthful fancies, and had always 
known that when love really came to me, it 
would be for once and forever. 

An acquaintance of mine was going to take a 
trip to the East, up the Nile, into Syria, and 
would not return to Europe, until driven back by 
the heat of late spring. I decided to go with 
him. I announced the fact very abruptly, one 
day, to aunt Joan, and the kind old soul was 
greatly distressed, but, as usual, the most self- 
sacrificing of mortals. She said she had noticed, 
for some time, that I was restless and unhappy ; 
perhaps it was better that I should go; the 
journey might do me goed. As she spoke, the 
dear aunty looked at me wistfully and sadly, 
over the top of her spectacles. I fancied then, 
for the first time, that she had discovered my 
jealously-guarded secret, and knew how utterly 
vain it would be to offer hope, or bid me remain. 

After our conversation, I went out for a walk, 
and it was dusk when I returned. I opened the 
door with my latch-key, which I always carried 
in my pocket, for after that doleful experience, I 
had a small lock arranged for my special benefit. 
As I passed through the Via Cerretani, I had 
seen, in a florist’s window, somé of. the lovely 
buff roses, which aunt Joan loved, and I had 
brought a bunch home with me. I went into the 
salon; the room was dark, save just where the 
fire cast.a glow;, I saw the outlines of a woman’s 
figure standing in the window. 

“You romantic aunt Joan !” cried I, for I had 
come home determined to be im good spirits. 
‘«What are you doing here, all in the dark, 
watching the moon come up? Here are some of 
your favorite roses. Never say I am not a 
thoughtful old bey !’”” 

I moved forward, and held up the roses for her 
to smell. 

“They are delicious, but, alas! not meant for 
me,’’ said a voice, which was not aunt Joan’s. 

««T—I beg your pardon, Miss Eveleth,”’ said T, 
confusedly. 

““Why? For letting me smell delicious roses? 
I am mistress here, you.see: that is, it is sodark 
you can’t see. Mamma and I came up to sit. 
awhile with your aunt. She imsisted om our 
stopping, to have a family dinner with her 
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you. The two elderly ladies have gone out to 
visit some protegé of Mrs. Forester’s—somebody 
who is ill—and that is how you find me here 
alone. Did you take me for a burglar, or a 
ghost?’ : 


li struck me that she spoke in an unnaturally } 


quick fashion. Her voice sounded as if she had 
been crying. On the instant, I formed a resolve. 
Proofs of Lord Edward’s utter worthlessness had 
lately come to my knowledge; I was to leave in 
two days; I might not see her alone again. Ii 
was my duty to tell her the truth, and I would 
do.it, At the same time, so far as I could, with- 
out impertinence, for I wished to be just, I would 
point out the virtues of my friend, Charley 
Larcom. 

‘IT am going to Egypt,’’ said I, abrupily. 

‘So your aunt told us,’ she answered. ‘It 
is sudden, is it not ?’’ 

‘Rather so. But you see I have nothing to 
keep me—’’ 

“Then you are quite right to go,’’ she added, 
when. I paused, conscious that I had not said 
what I meant to. ‘I enyy you. I shall never 
get East. Mamma has a horror of the journey.”’ 

We talked for a few moments—about Cairo, 
the pyramids—goodness knows what! I pro- 
posed lamps, but she said she liked to watch the 
moon come up. Dinner was to be late, I had a 
full hour to wait before our relatives would return. 
She hoped I was not ravenous—men_ usually 
were, and dreadfully cross under such circum- 
stances—and—so on—and I did my best to talk 
nonsense too for a little. 

At last, I recollected that I was wasting time. 
I must speak. I burst out: 

‘Perhaps you will think me impertinent, but 
you see,-between our letters—our relations’ long 
friendship—these weeks—I seem to know you 
very well—” 

Here.I broke down. 

‘* Well enough to say anything you like, with- 
out fear of my considering it impertinent,” she 
answered, calmly. ‘Go on, please.” 

‘Miss Eveleth, I—if I don’t say it all in a 
heap, I can’t say it at all. If you marry Lord 


Edward, you will be a wretched woman. If you 
marry Charley Larcom, you will at least marry 
an honest man, who loves ybu, and does not 
think of your money.” 

+ When I heard myself saying this, I was aghast ; 
but I could not stop, different as it ,was from 
what I had thought to speak. 

‘‘Good heayens,” I eried, ‘I beg your par- 
don! I[talk like a maniac—I didn’t mean—I—” 

‘* You have spoken asa friend ought,” she in- 
terrupted, ‘“‘and I thank you. More than that, 
I know you have told me the truth. I know it, 
for I am not so blind and silly, girl though I am, 
as you are in the habit of thinking me.” 

“‘ Blind—silly—you!’’ cried I, so hurt by her 
words, that I was utterly carried out of myself. 
‘‘You—the pearl of women—you, whom. I wor- 
ship as man never worshipped woman—” 

Then I got my. senses back. I stopped. 

Go on,”’ she said, softly. 

“Forgive me!’’ I groaned. ‘I never meant 
to speak! I knew, from the first, you could not 
eare, after that ridiculous figure I made, the first 
day you came here—” 

Again I broke down. 

‘* Non se fida!’’ I heard her say, softly. 

I thought I had gone mad! 

«« Cons =Miss Eveleth !’”’ I stammered. 

“Tf wha y in regard to yourself is true, 
I wonder you are so determined to give me away 
to somebody else,” said she, 

Oh, you know what followed. It was a full 
hour, before the elderly ladies opened the salon 
door, and roused two young people, sitting side 
by side in the moonlight. 

“Good gracious!’ cried Mrs. Eveleth. 

“Mercy on us !’’ echoed aunt Joan. 

I had my arms about Constance. I rose, drew 
her forward, and stood before the pair. 

“Ts it—are you—oh, oh!’’ they both cried at 
once, and began to cry for joy. 

‘‘ Fred is not going East, and I have promised 
to embroider him a new writing-coat as a reward,” 
said Constance. ‘‘ Mother, aunt Joan, is kissing 
him—do you kiss him, too!” 

Then after a little, we all went in to dinner. 
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BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 
Yov'tt come and look, when T am dead, A rueh of wild, remorseful tears 
Although so long estranged, Would wake me from my rest. 
And stand a moment by my bed, 
And calmly say, “ How changed !” But no! you turn away. “ Repose” 
‘Was always called your part. 
Yet one would think, stnce years on years You show it still. God only knows 
If e’er you had a heart! 


y You slept upon my breast, 
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BY J. F. HENDERSON. 





Tr was five hours after his arrival in New 
York that Blondel Stuyvesant received the letter 
which set him free. A few minutes before it was 
placed in his hand, he had said to his friend, 
Mr. Challis : 

“T feel as if I were going to my own funeral, 
John.” 

And Mr. Challis had answered : 

“You could not look more serious if you were, 
Blondel. I understand you have come home to 


marry that girl.” 


« Yes,”’ with a painful gloom in his voice. 

And that was the peculiar nature of Blondel 
Stuyvesant’s bonddége—an obligation to bestow 
his hand where his heart was not. 

It was an odd story. He was the only son of 
wealthy parents, who had died when he was a 
child, leaving him to the’ guardianship of his 
uncle Ferrington, then residing in a quiet Penn- 
sylvania village. The boy, in time, came to 
idolize this uncle as thoroughlyj ps, as he 
ever could have doné his own , had the 
latter lived. Nevertheless, Mr. Ferrington was 
a very eccentric man; everybody said so; even 
his wife declared he was as ‘‘odd as Dick’s hat- 
band.”” It was generally thought that he capped 
the climax of his eccentricities, When he came 
home from Philadelphia, one day, with a baby in 
his arms—a pretty, bright-eyed, girl baby, which 
some one had cruelly deserted in the cars, and 
which he had adopted on the spot. Nobody 
came to claim the infant, and it was brought up 
under the name of Edith Ferrington, Mr. Fer- 
rington having learned to love it as if it was of 
his own flesh and blood. 

Mr. Ferrington died the year Blondel left 
college. His last act was to call his nephew to 
his bedside, and make him promise to marry 
Edith, the day she was twenty. 

*T cannot leave her a sufficient income to save 
her from poverty,” he said. “And it has 
always been my cherished hope to see her your 
wife.” 

The young man gave the required promise, 
unhesitatingly.. The solemn sacredness of a 
death-bed injunction would have awed him into 
submission, even if he had been less imbued 
with a sense of duty to one whom he loved and 
reverenced so much. 


After the death ‘of. his uncle, he took the 
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management of his fortune into his own hands, 
and went abroad. It was then he began to 
realize how seriously he had committed himself. 
As time passed, his bondage grew more and more 
intolerable, till, at last, his sense of slavery 
became a perpetual torment to him. Yet he 
never wavered. After eight years of travel, he 
returned, knowing that Edith was now nearing 
her twentieth birthday, and that the time was 
at hand when he must make the long-dreaded 
sacrifice. Asa man of honor, he could, he felt, 
do nothing else. 

He ‘had written to his aunt, acquainting her 
of his intended return, and inclosing a brief 
note to Edith herself. 

‘“And you really mean to marry this girl?” 
said Mr. Challis, ina tone of surprise. ‘To tie 
yourself to a ‘woman whom you say you can 
never love—who is so different from your 
ideal—” ; 

Blondel interrupted him almost savagely. 

™Of course I shall marry her. Have I not, 
in all these years, closed my heart to others? 
What else can I do, without breaking my 
promise ?”” 

Challis leaned back among the cushions of the 
carriage—they were driving from his house to 
his place of business—and blurted out: 

* Don Quixote outdone! But what right have 
you to make yourself and the girl miserable for 
life? There is one hope, however: she may 
have the good sense to reject you.” 

Blondel answered, angrily, ‘‘ Young ladies of 
this age are too practical to reject a million of 
dollars. She is human, you know—and a 
woman.” 

The carriage stopped in front of the banking 
house of Challis, Fennegill & Co., and the two 
men alighted. 

‘‘ Now that I think of it,’’ said Mr. Challis, as 
he led the way to his private office, ‘‘there is a 
letter here for you. Itcame twodaysago. You 
can read it, while I take a glance at the mail.” 

Blondel took the letter. He was first struck 
by the beauty and elegance of the penmanship ; 
then by the delicate perfume that exhaled from 
the paper; next, he suddenly became aware that 
he was reading something of infinite importance 
to himself.. He scarcely breathed again, till he 
had read it through. 
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“Mr, BLonpEL STUYVESANT: 

Sir:—In answer to your letter of the 16th, 
permit me to say that I cannot accept the distin- 
guished honor you would confer on me. While 
I appreciate your generous motives, and thank 
you for your many kindnesses to me in the past, 
I hope you will do me the justice to admit that I 
am not accountable for any rash promises you 
may have made to your dying uncle. Excuse 
me, therefore, if I reserve for myself the right to 
marry whom I please, or remain single; and per- 
haps I may as well add that Providence has re- 
cently provided me with a protector, who has 
the good taste not to take everything for granted. 

I will address this note, in care of your bankers, 
in New York, hoping you will receive it.on your 
arrival in that city, so that there will be a thor- 
ough uliderstanding between us when we meet— 
if, indeed, we meet at all. But, although I can- 
not help regarding your offer of marriage as very 
absurd, under the circumstances, I still ask to be 
remembered as your former friend, 

Epiru.”’ 

Blondel drew a long breath of relief. Yet he 
was inconsistent enough to feel slightly piqued 
at the coolness with which his offer was rejected. 
He had been spoiled by flattery, and it was a new 
experience for him. 

He passed the note to his friend, and said: 

“Congratulate me; I ama free man. Rid of 
that bondage at last.” 

The banker took it, read it through hastily, 
said ‘‘ Humph!’’ and read it through again. 

‘You are a lucky dog, Blondel,” was his final 
verdict. ‘I congratulate you most heartily. It 
has turned out just right, after ail.’ 

“Don’t you think I ought to rush home, at 
once, and thank her ?’’ said Blondel. 

“If you want to make an enemy of her for 
life—yes.”’ 

Blondel laughed. ‘‘On the whole,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I think ll be in no hurry about going 
home. Iam free to do as I please now, and you 
asked me this morning to go with you and your 
wife to Washington— 

“Then you will go, after all? Good! 
will be delighted.” 

Just two weeks from that day, accordingly, he 
accompanied Mr, and Mrs. Challis to Washington. 
In the glitter and whirl of an unusually gay sea- 
son, Blondel soon forgot that such @ person as 
Edith Ferrington ever existed. An incident soon 
occurred that would have made him forget Den 
even if it had been otherwise. 

“Lizzie tells me we are to meet the belle of 
Washington, this evening,” said Mr. Challis, one 


Lizzie 


























The belle of Washingto.? That sounds suf- 
ficiently sensational,’’ returned Blondel. ‘Who 
is entitled to that distinction ?”’ 

‘*Miss Jean Bonnaire, daughter of Senator 
Bonnaire.. They say she is uncommonly hand- 
some. By-the-bye, I know the senator.’’: 

“Yet you seem never to have met his © 
daughter ?”’ 

“No. This is her first season in Washington, 
I understand.’’ 

That evening, almost the first person Blondel 
was presented to was Jean Bonnaire. 

She was a beauty; that was too palpable a fact 
to admit of denial; one of those beauties whom 
men worship and rave over—tall, proud and 
calm, with the darkest of eyes, the clearest of 
complexions, the most distracting of smiles, and 
the most charming vivacity of speech. A woman 
with many natural graces, and the good sense to 
add no artificial ones; living in an atmosphere of 
homage and adoration, yet comporting herself 
with the most supreme calm, as if totally uncon- 
scious of the attention she attracted. Her envia- 
ble self-possession on all occasions, might easily 
have persuaded some people that she was heart- 
less; but Blondel Stuyvesant knew better; the 
moment he looked into her eyes, he knew that her 
wonderful was only a fitting casket for 
the rare je contained, 

He danced with her. Then they fell into con- 
versation, and made the tour of the saloons, her 
arm in his, her proud, perfect face at times lifted 
to catch his remarks, and again partly averted, 
revealing the finely cut, almost classic profile. 
From the very first moment, Blondel yielded 
himself up, a willing captive, to the witchery of 
her soft, sweet manner; her low, yet animated 
voice; her luminous eyes; the brilliant charm of 
her conversation. He had never met just such 
a@ woman as Jean Bonnaire. He acknowledged to 
himself, before the evening was over, that he 
was more than half in love with her. 

It was only for a few minutes that he had her 
to himself. She did not seem disposed to favor 
him above other admirers. Only once again, 
during the evening, did he find an opportunity 
to speak with her, and then in the presence of a 
gay little group, where the conversation was 
necessarily general; but Senator Bonnaire, hav- 
ing found Mr. and Mrs. Challis, invited them to 
dine with himself and daughter, on the following 
Wednesday, and included Blondel in the invita- 
tion. 

Wednesday came, and at the appointed hour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Challis and Blondel drove out to 
the senator’s suburban residence. The dinner 


{ was to be a quiet, informal affair, with only three 
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ther guests beside themselves, and these had 
already arrived when they entered. From the 
hell, Blondel caught sight of a pretty’ picture 
through ‘the open parlor door. Miss Bonnaire 
‘was sitting on the piano-stool, her superb form set 
off to great advantage by a primrose-eolored dress 


’ of exquisite fit, the heavy train lying in shim- 


mering billows on the carpet. Her face, slightly 
upturned, in smiling acknowledgment of some- 
thing that was being said to her by a young man 
who stood atthe end of fhe piano, presented a con- 
tour so perfect, that it might have been some fine 
ehiseling in mdrble, except for the rich coloring 
of cheek and lip, and the soft lustré of the eyes. 
There were other people in the room, but Blondel 
searcely saw them, even after he had followed 
Mr. and Mrs. Challis into the parlor, and been 
presented to an elderly lady with blue spectacles, 
and to her daughter and son. 

Then came the dinner, spiced with a good deal 
of wit and hilarity, in which the jovial senator 
was the leading spirit. After that, an hour or 
two in the drawing-room, filled up with music 
and lively chit-chat. Blondel stood beside Miss 
Bonnaire, and turned the music while she played 
pieces of his selection, and then, while the rest 
of the party were deep in some absorbing topic, 
these two fell into a side-co ion about 
operas and composers, which ill the man 
was in danger of losing his head, as well as his 
heart. A sheet of music, which Miss Bonnaire 
was rolling in her hands, almost slipped from her 
grasp, and’ in making a quick movement to 
recoyer it, a yellow flower, which she wore in 
her hair, became disengaged, and fell to the floor. 

Blondel picked it up. 

‘*A primrose,”’ he said. ‘*May I keep it, as 
@ memento of this occasion ?”’ 

There was the faintest suggestion of a curl to 
her red lips, as she answered : 

“Yes—if you think the oceasion worth 
remembering.”’ 

“T do; and I also think the flower worth 
possessing.”’ 

‘* You are partial to.primroses then ?”’ 

‘‘T should bea person of unnatural tastes, if 
I were not partial to this particular one,” he 
said 


But Miss Bonnaire rose, without a shade of 
confusion in her manner, and took:the primrose 
from his hand. 

*Since you like the flower, you ought to wear 
it in your buttonhole,” she said. ‘Let me pin 
it in for you.” 

And she did so. Had any other woman done 
the same thing, under similar circumstances, he 
would have pronounced it s coquette’s freak; 





but there was nothing in‘ the lady’s manner to 
suggest such a thought. Here he saw only a 
charming friendliness and frankness. ‘While her 
white fingers were deftly adjusting the primrose 
in his buttonhole, he was vaguely wondering if 
she could feel the tumultuous beating of his 
heart, beneath. 

He met her often, after that; at evening balls, 
and receptions; at publie places of resort; and 
many times at her father’s house, where he and 
the Challises were frequent visitors. He met her 
as ofteh as possible, in fact, and his attentions to 
her were so marked and significant as to become 
a subject for comment in the circle in-which they 
both moved. But there was no surprise mani- 
fested in any quarter, for Stuyvesant was one of the 
lions that ‘winter, and he only showed a due regard 
for the eternal fitness of things, Mrs. Grunliygaid, 
by paying court to the belle of the season. “~ 

Blondel made no attempt to deceive himself. 
He knew that he loved Miss Bonnaire, not as 
ordinary men love, but with a mad, passionate 
love, that meant life or death to him. Yet he 
was not particularly hopeful. Not a scrap of 
encouragement was awarded him, in return for 
his constant devotion. He soon began to notice, 
moreover, something in Jean’s manner that 
puzzled him. It was not a coolness, perhaps, 
but a sort of constraint; and it only became 
apparent to him by contrast. He had opportuni- 
ties to see that she was. more frank and 
unreserved in her conversation with certain 
other gentlemen than she was with him. Fur- 
thermore, on two or three occasions, he caught 
her looking at him, with a strange, indescribable 
expression on her face, that made him feel as if 
he were accused of some mean act; but this 
expression always vanished so quickly, on being 
discovered, that he was left half in doubt as to 
its really having existed. 

The less flattering his prospects, the more 
madly he loved her. Suspense grew intolerable 
at last, and he could not lose all hope. He 
resolved to put his fate to the touch, even if 
he lost. The winter had gone, like a dream of 
enchantment; and Lent was close at hand. It 
was known that Jean Bonnaire intended to leave 
Washington, soon after, to visit some friends in 
the country, If he was to speak, he must speak 
at once. But the coveted opportunity did not 
present itself, until Miss Bonnaire’s last evening 
in the city. A few of her most intimate friends 
had received invitations to a five o'clock tea, at 
her father’s house, on that day. Before the 
party broke up, Blondel. fownd an excuse to 
lead her into the conservatory, and then and 
there poured forth the story of his love. i 
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“Mr, Stuyvesant—No!” 
W?fhese were the words, stern and cold, with 
Which she heard ‘his'avowal. . They stood looking 
at eath other for’a moment in ‘silence. 

“Have you no pity?” ‘he said, at length. 
« Will not time make a oe? 1 will wait 
months—years—" 

‘Tt is in vain, Mr. Stuyvesant.” 

The full, lustrous eyes looked unwaveringly 
into his; there was no sign of tremor in the 
ripe, curving lips; but, rather, an exprgssion 
of scorn. A touch of hauglitiness came into his 
own manner as he saw this. 

‘«T beg your pardon,” he said, with a bitter- 
néss he could not wholly suppress. “I have 


made ‘a mistake.” 


“Yes, you have made a mistake,” she 

’ ; “a mistake that was not at all com- 
plimentary to me, and one that a gentleman could 
never have been guilty of.’’ Her, indignation 


seemed to get the better of her, at this point, 


and her eyes fairly blazed as she went on, “I 
do not understand what satisfaction it could have 


» been to you, had you succeeded. Your conduct 


has been incomprehensible, from first to last. I 
hope you will yet be convinced that I am neither 
blind, nor utterly silly !’’ 

Blondel stared at her, in blank amazement. 
For an instant, he was too disconcerted to speak. 
Then, a faltering protest was all he could utter. 

“Tt is not clear to me how I insulted you,” 
he managed to say. “TI have done nothing worse 
than love you. I couldn’t help that—nobody 
could help that.” 

Her gesture was half entreaty, half command. 

“Enough!” she cried. “Let this end. And 
since it was your choice to meet me'as a stranger 
here, I see no reason why we should not be 
strangers henceforward.” 

He was now more bewildered than ever. He 
began to see that there was a misunderstanding 
somewhere. 

“Listen to me!” he exclaimed. “I don’t 
known what you mean. “Your words are so 
much Hebrew to me—” 

A hum of voices, a rustle of silks, @ jingle of 
merry laughter and exclamatory phrases—and 
half-a-dozen ladies and gentlemen came into the 
conservatory, in search of Miss Bonnaire. 

So it ended. Blondel was sane enough to see 
that it was all up ‘with him now. He got away 
from the group as quickly as possible, and ten 
minutes later was glad to escape from the house. 
But after the first sharp, cruel throb of agony, 
his pride rose supreme. He was not one to sue 





for unwilling favor. It should be as she wished ; 


would be strangers henceforward. Before 

















he reachod ‘his room, he had made up his mind 
to leave the city. 

“JT will take a day, or two, to leave cards, and 
then I will go home and see my aunt,” he said, 
‘eas T ought to have done, long ago.” 

He went, two days after. He reached the 
pleasant village, where his aunt resided, about 
nine o’clcck in the morning. He walked through 
the wide village streets, glancing absently about 
at scenes that seemed trying to make him forget 
the present and remember only his happy boy- 
hood—walked Wisurely on, till he reached his 
destinations pilkin, brick house in the suburbs. 

A strange’ domestic answered his ring. He 
gave his name, ‘and entered. 

“Mrs. Ferrington is upstairs,” said the firl. 
“ She is keeping her room, to-day: she has neur- 
algia in her face. If you will step into the par- 
lor, I will tell her you have come.” 

She threw open the parlor door, and Blondel 
sauntered in. But the instant he crossed the 
threshold, he became aware that the room was 
already occupied. A woman rose hastily from & 
sofa, opposite—rose in a nervous, excited way, as 
if startled by his entrance; and—could he be- 
lieve his eyes?—he found himself face to face 
with Jean Bonnaire. 

The floor rocked and surged beneath his feet. 
Half-a-dozen absurd fancies flashed like lightning 
through his brain; then the current changed, 
and his composure began to return. Mysterious 
as it seemed, this was no delusion. Miss Bon- 
naire stood before him, in the flesh. She had 
evidently been weeping. She was even now 
brushing the tears from her eyes, in a hasty, im- 
patient sort of way, and looking very much flus- 
tered and vexed. The sight of her distress al- 
most upset him again, but he caught at his self- 
possession, and recovered his speech. 

“T beg pardon. I did not mean to intrude,” 
he began, and hesitated a moment to make sure 
that the voice he heard was hisown. ‘I had no 
idea that I should meet Miss Bonnaire here—” 

She stopped him with a gesture, and turned 
her face away. 

‘‘Your aunt is upstairs,” she said, brokenly. 
“Go to her. She will tell you all. Please do 
not speak to me until you have seen her.’ 

Blondel left the room, without another word, 
feeling as if he had been ejected by physical 
force. Out in the hall, he turned round two or 
three ‘times, before he remembered what he 
wanted to do; and then he went blundering up 
the stairs, in a clumsy, insane fashion, as if the 
shock of this unexpected meeting had left him 
rather weak in the legs. 

He found his aunt. But at the end of fifteen 
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minutes, or so, he came rushing down stairs, and 
entered the paflor again. 

Edith! Miss Bonnaire—Edith—Edith—can 
it be?” he ejaculated, scarcely realizing what he 
said, or how he said it. ‘‘ Yes, I see it all now— 
ther bl good heaven, what a blind idiot 
I have been!” 

Miss Bonnaire was still standing, in the middle 
of the room, very quietly now, with scarcely a 
trace of her recent emotion left. But there was 
a meekness and gentleness in her bearing, as if 
she had been unable to get back her usual dignity. 
She looked up at Blondel, inquitingly. 

“Your aunt has told you all?” she.said. 

“She has told me what I was too blind to dis- 
cover for myself,’ he replied, ‘‘ That Miss Bon- 
naire and little Ferrington are one and the 
same person. I never suspected—I did not 
dream of such a thing. .. It seems almost impossi- 
ble, gen now. I had not been told of your hap- 
piness—it is all news to me.” 

“‘T found my father quite accidentally,’’ said 
Miss Bonnaire, toying with her. watch-chain. 
“It occurred only two days before—before your 
letter arrived from England. It was in Philadel- 
phia, where Mrs. Ferrington and I had gone, for 
a day’s shopping. He was attracted, at first, by 
my close resemblance to my mother, and after- 





¢ «~ wards identified me by the initials on the baby- 


clothing, and the peculiar locket I had worn at 
the time of my disappearance. It seems that my 
nurse, in order to revenge herself on my parents 
for some imaginary wrong, stole.me away, and 
deserted me in the cars, where I was kindly 
taken charge of by Mr, Ferrington. So you see,’’ 
with a faint smile, and a slight flushing of the 
cheeks, ‘‘ I am Edith no longer.” 

** No,” he replied, slowly ; ‘‘ you are not Edith 
now. I suppose it will all be clear to me some 
time, but now—” He checked himself, and 
stood, drawing his gloves through his hand, seem- 
ing more than half ashamed of the dissatisfaction 
his voice expressed. 

Miss Bonnaire began to tremble slightly. 

“There are some things I ought to explain,”’ 
she said, with rather a crestfallen air. ‘I was 
rude to you, the other evening, when—when you 
—when we had the conversation in the conserva- 
tory, you know. I did not mean to be; it was 
all the result of a foolish mistake. I thought you 
knew.” 

«You thought I knew what?’ he asked, with 
@ puzzled look. 

“That I was Edith. I supposed you had 
known it from the first, and was only feigning 
ignorance.” 


“What! You believed that?” 








“I have no doubt it was very silly of me, but 
I could come to no other conclusion. It did not 
seem probable that you would go to Washington 
before paying your aunt a visit, and I knew she 
would haye told you all, had you seen her. I 
supposed you had seen-her. Somehow I did not 
suspect anything else, till I arrived here last 
night, when I learned the truth from Mrs. 
Ferrington,”’ 

* But what object could I have had in thus 
deceiying you?” asked Blondel, reproachfully. 

She seemed more confused than ever, at this; 
but she answered, very humbly: 

‘«T thought it was the note—the one I wrote 
you in answer to yours. I might have worded 
it diffgrently ; I should have done so, too, if I 
had waited for my anger to cool; for then I 
should have been influenced by memories@f the 
past. But the tone of your letter provoke 
I don’t believe you know how it sounded, It 
told me, in a brief, business-like way, that you 
were coming home to marry me. You did not 
seem to think it possible that I would object to 
such an arrangement, or that any woman would 
have the courage to decline an offer of marrige 
from you.” 

At this point Blondel broke in, with a stam- 
mering protest; but she checked him in the 
midst of it, 

‘« Even if my name and condition had not been 
changed,”’ she. continued, ‘‘even if I had still 
been the dependent orphan, I should have 
answered you just as I did. But I was sorry for 
it afterward, when I remembered how much I 
owed you; and. I am doubly sorry now, since I see 
you in a different light. Your letter gave me the 
impression that you were vain and conceited, 
and I knew, if such were the case, my reply 
would make you very indignant. That is why it 
seemed to me that you followed me to Washing- 
ton fora bit of vengeance—to be courted and 
lionized before my eyes, that I might see what I 
had lost. And I was quite sure that you only 
proposed, at last, to satisfy yourself of the 
result of your campaign.” 

‘« Edith—Miss Bonnaire—” 

“Wait! If you are going to reproach me, I 
cannot listen. I have made my confession, and 
I ask your forgiveness. Is not that enough?’ 

‘*T do not wish to reproach you,” he exclaimed. 
* But I want you to tell me one thing. Do you 
mean to say that you would have given me a 
different answer to my question, the other night, 
if you had known the truth?” 

She was evidently so unprepared for this 
inquiry, that she could only drop her eyes, and 
blush to the roots of her hair. But Blondel 
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enough to cause him to step hastily forward, and 
imprison both her hands. 

“«Edith—Jean,” he began, stumbling in his 
eagerness, ‘‘must I tell you again that I love 
you? You have rejected me; but now—we 
know each other fully now—will you reject me? 
I can’t live without you, Jean?’ 





said, at last, looking up, frankly, ‘‘ ever since we 
were little children. I never lovéd any one else, 
and I know now that I never can.’’ And she 
sank into his arms. 

They have been married a year, and Blondel 
has repeatedly assured Mr. Challis that he would 
not, for the world, be released from His Seconp 


“IT have loved you all my life, Blondel,” she } Bonvaae. 





VERLOREN IST VERLOREN. 





BY HELQN HERBERT. 





A LirtLe bird, one morning fair, 
Came thro’ the woodland winging; 

And sought my breast, as if his care 

And weary quest were ended there, 
And nought remained but singing. 


And, oh, that song! so wild, so sweet, 
Its passionate upspringing! 

And thro’ the wistful cadence beat 

The pulse of Spring ; and with it fleet 
Full chimes of hope went ringing. 


And thro’ the gladdest, wildest strain, 
A plaintive pathos pleaded ; 

Ah, me! and pleaded all in vain, 

The tender stress, the yearning pain, 
Thrilled thro’ my heart unheeded. } 


I saw, afar, the golden tide 
Of sunlight break and quiver 
On towers that throned the city’s pride, 
And sent its guardian glances wide, 
Across the gleaming river. 


I saw the gray smoke wreath and curl, 
And drift across the morning; 

And leaden grew the river’s pearl, 

As from the distant din and whirl, 
There came a voice of warning. 


And so I sent my bird away, 
I hushed the tender trilling ; 


What matter if *twere hushed for aye? 
Were there uvi many 2 summer day, 
And many a soft breeze thrilling 


With notes as clear, as sweetly wed, 
As warmly flushed and tender, 
In store for me? Ah, idly said! 
- The song was dead, and with it sped 
The soul of summer’s splendor. 


For Fate, who feigned to leave me free, 
And followed evil-minded, 

In mockery had offered me, 

That sunny morn, Joy’s golden key, 
And led me past it—blinded. 


And dreary years have rolled away; 
And ever dawn emerges 
From. night’s dark cavern blithe and gay, 
But round my head wait shadows gray ; 
The songs I hear are dirges. 


I smile, and smiling looks are lies; 
And laughter turns to sighing. 
I dream of joy, and dreaming flies; 
And ever on my weary eyes 
A mist of tears is lying; 


And on my heart, to pain, to bless 

With sweet yet cruel power, 
Like dying love's last, cold caress, 
The shadow of the happiness 





That might have been my dower. 





NOT LOST. 


BY MARY W. M’ VICAR. 


Nor lost, not lost, my bonnie baby boy, 
For every day thy winsome face I see, 
Thy roguish smile, thy wistful, tender eyes, 
Plainly as when I held thee on my knee. 


Here in the home your presence ever blessed, 
To the sad, aching hearts that loved you most, 

Never through all the years time may unroll, 
Never can you be ever really, truly lost. 


Lost to our human sight and touch, ’tis true, 
But not to tender memory and love, 
Which pictures clearly every day the ways 


_ In which you would have grown to speak and move. 
fou. LXXVI.—19. 


Lost to the arms that fain would fold you close, 
{ Lost to the eyes that yearn for you in vain, 
And yet, would we have missed the joy you gave, 
To have escaped this bitterness and pain? 


If for a little time, the gates of heaven 
Unclosed, we saw its glory, and its light, 

In all the’after darkness that might come, 
Were we not richer far for the brief sight? 


The mem’ry of thy dear and sunny face, 
When oft I lulled thee in my arms to sleep, 
Can ne’er be lost unto the heart they’ve blessed, 
Even though to still remember is to weep. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TREVYLAN. 


BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 229, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Aaarn the great oaken and iron-studded doors 
of the old castle were thrown open; a coffin, 
sheathed in crimson velvet and starred with 
golden nails, was reverently lifted from the great, 
gloomy catafalque in the centre of the keep, and 
carried through the Gothic entrance, under the 
same hatchment that had blazoned forth the ar- 
morial bearings of the Stamfords, with a grand 
artistic record, when the thirteenth earl of Colgate 
was carried through that door only a few short 
months before. It was a mournful sight—father 
and son following each other so closely that no 
tint had faded in those gorgeously wrought colors, 
and no film of dust had fallen on one coffin before 
another was ready to be placed by its side. A 
vast concourse had gathered to the funeral. Lords 
and gentlemen of the county, neighbors of high 
and low degree, tradespeople, artisans and ten- 
ants, gathered in the old keep, and thronged the 
front of the ancient building down to the stone 
bridge, from which a view of the distant church 
could be seen, standing, ivy-clad and alone, 
nearer to the sea. 

The procession formed, silently, and proceeded, 
in a slow, black current from the castle to the 
tomb. Belus, the new lord, of course preceded 
the rest as chief mourner, and no one in all that 
procession exhibited a face bearing in all its line- 
aments, deeper signs of grief. The look of care on 
his young face, the gloom in his eyes, won great 
sympathy from the people, though some of them 
had only been kept by the solemnity of the occa- 
sion from open murmurs against the heir; be- 
cause they had not been permitted to look upon 
the dead face of their lord. It is true the reason 
given for this was enough to satisfy the mag- 
nates present, but those poor fishermen and the 
tillers of the soil still retained a share of the old 
feudal homage that had so long existed between 
the nobleman and his retainers, and to them this 
decision was an encroachment on their rights. 
Never had a Lord of Trevylan been veiled from 
the sight of his people until then. 

But these mutterings of discontent were hushed, 
for a time, and the change that had come over the 
former (802). gaity of their new lord went far 








toward reconciling them to his action. When the 
solemnities of the funeral were over, they looked 
on:his grave, handsome face and the heavy eyes 
that seemed as if they could never smile again, 
and softened their discontent into reverence for 
his sorrow. 

“« After all,”’ they said, speaking in low voices 
to each other, though the tomb was closed, and 
the funeral train broken up. ‘‘ After all, he may 
have been right, so far as strangers went. The 
storm and the salt sea may have marred his face 
so that none of us would care to have them look 
upon it; but we, his own people—that is dif- 
ferent.” 

‘But if the coffin had been open for us, it 
must have been for all,’”’ said another. ‘* For my 
part, I should like best to remember our master 
as he was, not as the storm left him.”’ 

Thus the trouble, so evident on the new lord’s 
face, won forgiveness for what had been, at first, 
a grave cause of offence with the majority of his 
people; but two or three, among whom was the 
new gamekeeper, held aloof and said nothing. 
They had seen a certain underglow of fire break 
through the gloom in the young lord’s eyes, when 
the heavy doors of the vault were closed, and 
firmly locked, that gave cause for thought, and 
some earnest conversation in old Markham’s cot- 
tage, that night. 

When young Lord Colgate returned to the 
castle, the fact that the ceremony thus grandly 
accomplished, had made him master of that vast 
domain, failed to remove the cloud from his 
brow, or yield him the repose of grief that should 
follow the performance of a sacred duty. 

The fire that had kindled in his eyes, when 
the muffled clang of that iron door reached him, 
smouldered there yet. It was strange, but a sort 
of fascination seemed to lead him toward the 
ancient portion of the castle. He passed the 
stone bridge, and stood there, while gazing at 
the hatchment over the Gothic entrance. Then 
he passed into the keep, and, finding that the 
new gamekeeper had preceded him, waved his 
hand, impatiently, toward the catafalque, and 
ordered that the thing should be taken down. 
The blackness of it made one shudder, he said, 
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Up the staircase he went, hurriedly, as if those { parchment, and tearing it open with her trem- 
masses of black velvet did indeed disturb him, ; bling fingers. ‘It is—it is—” 
and passed into the library. The parchment cracked in her hold, as she 

There his mother was sitting, with the light } tried to read it—tried, but could not; for the 
of a stained glass window falling on her stately ; print and writing ran together, and formed 
head and her black garments. She did not rise, } fantastic dashes and waves before her eyes, from 
when he entered; but turned her eyes upon ; which no meaning could be disentangled. 
him, with questioning anxiety. «Give it to me,’’ said the young man, snatch- 

“Ts it over?’ she said. ‘Are those two }ing the parchment from her hand. “This is no 
lying side by,side ?” time for what you women call emotion. It is 

The young man did not answer, at first; but } what we seek. The will, and something more— 
flung himself into the chair that had been his } all the facts written out—a kind of—of—biog- 
brother’s, then started up, and pushed it away. { raphy, and this—” 

««Why will you keep this thing here?” he said, ; The last words were uttered in a hissing sound 
walking toward the recess, and leaning against quite indescribable; but the deadly whiteness of 
the wall. ‘I hate the sight of it.” that young face, the gleam in those eyes, and 











««But. the people are accustomed to it—they io tremor that shook him from head to foot, 


will question any change. It is best so,’’ } frightened the woman. 
answered the lady, whose self-possession became “‘In the name of heaven, what is it?’ she 
more positive as she remarked the want of it in } cried out, unconscious that words and emotions, 
her son. ‘This was his especial room.” so coupled, were almost blasphemy. 
Belus turned, suddenly. The idea seemed to «What is it!’ answered the son, holding the 
startle him into fresh excitement. paper close to her eyes, with a laugh that seemed 
“Who knows what it may contain—a will, ; like a curse. ‘Only a marriage certificate-that 
perhaps. Why did you not think ofthis before?” ; makes beggars of us both. It was my Lady 
‘Had I not enough to think of?” she replied, ; Colgate you drove from the castle. That woman, 
impatiently. Huldah Winters, only wanted to look on her 
“But it must be done before morning,” he } husband.” 
answered. ‘‘ No one must enter the room, until ‘«« Belus—Belus, this is the joke of a madman.”’ 
every paper has been examined. By to-morrow, “It is a joke that will make Keath Winters 
we may have the lawyers down upon us. That } master of Trevylan, and the woman you hate so 
which he inherited from his mother is unen- ; mistress of the castle.” : 
tailed.”’ “« Mistress of the castle? That woman—Belus, 
“T know—I know!” Belus, do you wish to drive me mad ?”’ 
“Rest assured there is a will.” ‘‘No; I have some hope that the danger we 
The lady was white as death, and trembled } are in may inspire you with a little courage, for 
visibly. I tell you it is needed.” 
“ And that may contain—” “Courage! I have courage for anything that 
‘Some bequest to that woman or her son. { will keep that wretched woman from my pres- 
Explaining things we can only guess at. { ence.” 
Certainly nothing that will benefit us.”’ ‘««Then there must be no faltering, no looking 
Lady Colgate started to her feet. ‘Let us go § back.” : 
to work at once,”’ she said. ‘Search this thing “‘T will not falter. But what can be done?’’, 





first.”’ ‘“‘ Nothing—unless—” 
The object she pointed out was a small Chinese “ Unless—well ?”’ 

coffer, curiously mounted. ‘‘ Unless more evidence of his guilt can be laid 
Belus took it from the table, and found that it ‘ before the jury—evidence so positive that the 

was locked. woman will never dare to bring him back, or urge 
“Force it,’ said the mother, in a sharp $ his claim—or if he does come—” 

whisper; ‘force the lock.” - “Well?” 


A hard pressure on the delicate workmanship, «Tt will be to his death,’’ answered Belus, who 
followed by a faint crash. The lock had given } understood the motion of her white lips, “or it 
way. A few papers were revealed, letters care- } will be mine.” 
fully preserved, some antique gems of great} The woman shrunk down among her mourning 
value, a bunch of keys, and a large, folded } garments, shuddering. 
parchment. “¢ And we have come to this ?’’ she moaned. 

__i* This first,” said the lady seizing upon the’ I wished to spare him—I tried to spare him,” 
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answered the young man, with a show of passion- } and poured its radiance through the diamond 


ate feeling, ‘‘ but that accursed paper is his death 
warrant or mine! It is a matter of life or death 
between us. She will fight like a tiger for her 
cub—will you?” 

The poor woman who had been wildly gazing 
upon him, rose up in the black cloud of her 
mourning. 

‘Tell me what is wanted, and I will prove it 
to you,”’ she said. 

**Coolness, courage, all the powers of your 
mind and body—these will be wanted,’”’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Nospasms of excitement; no shrinking 
from any demand that may be made upon you.” 

* Do I seem like shrinking?’ she said, almost 
“Ts not the stake large enough—the 
peril at hand? Will this low-born woman do 
more for her son than I can? Tell me—where 
am I to begin?’ 

“ Here,” answered the young man, encouraged 
by her energy. ‘‘ Here,” he repeated, looking 
around in nervous haste. ‘ Have matches ready 
—that bronze and gold thing—he kept them 
there. Light the taper, and bring it this way.” 

Lady Colgate arose, staggered to the table, and 


- taking the small vase he had pointed out in one 


hand, and the taper in the other, followed him 
into the recess of a window that looked to the 
west, where a tripod that supported a great bowl, 
enriched with Chinese enamel, inside and ‘out, 
was standing. Over this Belus held the parch- 
ment, when his mother came up. Setting the 
taper in the bowl she attempted to strike a match 
against the vase; but her hand shook, and only 
brought forth a faint, blue flame, that died 
instantly. 

‘‘What, shaking yet?’ exclaimed the young 
man, snatching half-a-dozen-matches, and dash- 
ing them all at once against the vase. ‘This is 
your courage, is it? Give the things to me.” 

While he was speaking, a dart of fire flashed 
up from his hand, seized upon the parchment, 
and devoured it, inch by inch, till the edge was 
fringed with blue flames. Then it curled up- 
wards, and spread, like lightning, over the whole 
sheet, that wreathed and crackled like a tortured 
thing, in his steady hand, until it fell into the 
bowl, a handful of curling film and black flakes, 
through which sparks rose like stars, and arrows 
of fresh flame shot upward as the tongues of 
serpents. 

In this dim light the mother and son stood 
gazing down into the bowl—for they dared not 
look on each other—until a sudden illumination 
broke over them and they were fully revealed in 
the consumnfation of their crime; for just then 
the sunset broke over that angle of the tower, 
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panes of the window, flooding them with a rain 
of broken colors, where they stood, mute and 
still, with the red flames leaping between them. 

Then Belus shook the black flakes from his 
hand, with a low and chilly laugh. 

*¢So much for the will,’’ he said, ‘‘ now for the 
other thing.” 

A slip of paper was in his hand now, parily 


‘printed, partly in manuscript. He dipped a 


corner of it down into the flame, and that, too, 
shriveled into black dust, and mingled with the 
parchment, which was ashes now. Then all at 
once the splendor of the light went out, as if the 
sunset had exhausted its last sheaf of golden 
arrows on the castle tower, and retreated behind 
the hills, leaving those two in a haze of dusky 
crimson, from which their faces shone out like 
marble sculptured by a fiend. 

A moment of dead silence, then Belus opened 
the casement, and, taking the bowl between his 
hands, poured its contents on the wind. 

‘“‘Who will may gather the ashes,’ he said. 
‘They can do us no harm. But let us make sure 
that there isnothing left. Every scrap of paper 
must be searched before daybreak, to-morrow. 
That bunch of keys—where are they ?”’ 

Lady Colgate had become more composed now. 
She went to the rifled coffer, and got the keys. 
Several antique cabinets were in the room, mar- 
vels of carved ebony and oak; some enriched 
with precious stones, others veined with ivory 
or coral. The grating of the keys, the rustling 
of papers, the clink of rare old coins, and long- 
buried gems, sounded faintly in that vast room 
all night long; more parchments were burned 
and scattered to the wind. Letter after letter 
followed, till that priceless Eastern bowl brimmed 
over with black ashes again and again. The 
morning light found those two persons wearied 
and pale from the evil task they had performed ; 
but there was little evidence of this work. Each 
cabinet had been closed, with its contents care- 
fully arranged, and when those two found the 
gray of the morning stealing over them, no sign 
had been left in the spacious room of the pillage 
they had burned, or the knowledge they had 
gained; but the awful experience of that right 
had driven the blood from their faces, and turned 
all that was left in their hearts to bitterness. 

“‘We have done all,” said the lady, casting a 
haggard look around; ‘every desk, every cabinet 
has been explored. Now we may venture on an 
hour of rest.” 

‘“<If he is permitted to escape, nothing has been 
done,’’ answered the young man. 

“Would not it be better so?’ questioned 2 
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woman, who could not look back or go forward 
without shuddering. ‘He may never be heard 
of again.” 

«* What then—is not the woman here; and will 
she not search him out wherever he is? I know 
her well. She will claim nothing for herself, but 
fight like a tiger for him. After all, it is but re- 
moving one more !’’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ir was nightfall in the church-yard. The 
fires of sunset had died out of the dusky cyprus 
trees, and all the holy ground given up to the 
dead lay in shadow—deep and black, in some 
places, but gloomy everywhere. Just then, alittle 
boy came stealing through the stillness, carrying 
a basket on his arm, and a sheaf of wild flowers 
in his hand. 

Evidently the little fellow had but one object ; 
for he went directly to a newly-turfed grave, on 
which a bush, heavy with red roses, was drooping, 
and kneeling by it, began to scatter his flowers 
over it, murmuring softly, as he worked. 

«‘There are bluebells from the south woods,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and primroses from the hedge, where 
you loved to pull them, and soft, young ferns, 
folded in rings as they came from the ground. 
They have roots, and will grow. You can feel 
the leaves uncurl, when the dew falls on ’em, and 
will know it was little Tim as brought ’em here. 
There now, the roots are in the ground. I gota 
tuft of grass from the rock where you sat, that 
night, but flung it away. You didn’t want that 
—did you? If we could only stop thinking of 
that; but I can’t. I never, never can. Do, you 
dream about it in your sleep down there, I 
wonder? I never stop dreaming everything over 
and over; but I do not talk. I keep my word, 
and go away into the woods, when something 
that I won’t speak rises into my throat, and 
seems to choke me.” 

Thus the boy muttered out the strange, hidden 
thoughts that oppressed him, night and day. It 
was a relief to come there, with his pretty 
sylvan spoils, and scatter that girl’s grave with 
them; for he still had faith in her sympathy, 
and believed that she knew of his coming and 
going in and out of the graveyard—that she was 
glad when his footsteps stirred the grass, and 
lonesome when he went away. 

All that afternoon he had been in the woods, 
and in the cool fern hollows; but never once 
upon the rocks. Since that day when he left 
his basket, and fled from them in wild terror, 
the boy had never once been in his old sea 
haunts, The very sound of the waves, at a dis- 


tance, made him tremble. Still he was always 





afoot—always wandering off alone, talking to 
the wild flowers, as he plucked them; but terri- 
fied if a rabbit scuttled by him, suddenly, or a 
partridge rose, with a whirr, from the brush; for 
it seemed to him as if these innocent creatures 
were carrying off his secret. 

All day long—all day long—the boy had been 
abroad in the woods, haunted with thoughts that 
might have bowed down the spirit of a strong 
man. So it happened that he was tired almost 
to faintness, when his footsteps turned to the 
graveyard, and his tiny hands fluttered over the 
turf, in vague lovingness, scattering the flowers 
at random, till their sweetness filled the atmos- 
phere all around, and lulled his tired senses 
into gentle harmony with the place. Gradually 
he drooped, and bent forward upon his knees, 
and they yielded to his weight until he lay prone 
upon the grave, and fell asleep, with his cheek 
upon the flowers, and, as he slept, the soft dews 
of heaven fell upon them both. 

All at once, a shiver ran through the lad’s 
delicate frame, such as stirs the grass, when a 
serpent creeps under it; a look of pain came 
across the gentle face, as if some keen sense had 
partially awaked, while all the rest of him slept. 

What was it that troubled the gentle boy in 
his sleep? Only a footstep, almost silenced by 
the long grass of the graveyard. The rapid, 
swift tread of a man who Guia not tire himself 
out with walking, the spirit.within him was so 
tortured with anxiety. 

Why Belus Stamford should have sought that 
place no human being could tell, save that the 
same spirit had urged him out upon the cliff, 
though the very sight of the sea was hateful to 
him, and from thence, along the desolation of the 
old avenue, close under the blasted tree, and the 
deep pool, whose green waters lapped the bank 
at his feet, and sickened him, while he had no 
power to turn from it, until a frenzy of madness 
came on, and drove him along the shore. road, 
down to the graveyard. 

The man had not wanted to go there, or come 
within hearing of the sea again. But he was 
driven on and on, till the shadow,of the old 
church enveloped him—on and on, beneath the 
cyprus trees, until his foot struck against the 
grave of Delia Fitch, where the gentle boy was 
sleeping. 

An exclamation, that was like a cry of pain, 
broke from him, and he turned as if to flee; but 
a murmur from the child, disturbed, but not 
aroused, from his dream, arrested him. 

‘“¢Yes,’’ the lad was saying, ‘‘I saw it from 
the rocks. They were far out, but my eyes see 
a great way, and I saw him leap on the good 
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lord, as hounds leap when the fox isdown. Oh! 
how the master did fight for his life; but he 
was flung over—he began to swim—he held to 
the boat—oh—oh !’’ 

Belus Stamford stood-under those solemn old 
trees, rooted to the ground. The very hair upon 
his head rose slowly, as the first wave of terror 
swept over him. Then his eyes kindled, and 
shone like fire in the dusk, his hand clenched 
itself, and he lifted one foot to sfamp the boy to 
death, as if he had been a viper. But little 
Tim spoke again. 

“Don’t be afraid. You can sleephere. I did 
promise. I never will tell his name—never, 
never.” 

The uplifted foot that was ready to crush that 
gentle sleeper into the earth fell harmlessly; a 
deep breath, that was almost a sob, broke from 
the man, who sallied back a few paces, and 
leaning against a tree, strove to conquer the 
trembling of his limbs, and gather his thoughts 
from the shock that had thrown them into chaos. 

Still the boy muttered, and the man listened. 
Again that promise was repeated—again frag- 
ments of that awful scene came from those 
innocent lips. 

Belus had command of his intellect now. It 
had yielded to the first shock, but was ready to 
seize upon every word that the child uttered. 
What if a new means of safety could be wrung 
out of the very danger that threatened him? 
The distance was great, no human eyes could 
have distinguished the features of one man from 
another. - There was no doubt that the boy had 
witnessed the deed, so clearly described in his 
dreams ; but might not this fact result in evidence 
against another, the lack of which was involving 
him in new peril. These thoughts flashed like 
poisoned arrows through a mind driven to the 
verge of madness by discoveries made in the 
library, on the night of the funeral. Before 
this, a great dread that the late earl might atone 
for past wrongs to Huldah, by a late marriage, 
and thus displace Lady Colgate, had urged the 
mother and son into a labyrinth of evil, which 
now threatened them with ruin. Led to half 
conjectures by the report of broken conversations, 
conveyed by that poor girl, Delia, they had 
honestly believed that Keath Winters was the 
natural son of Lord Colgate, and would be 
placed, so far as circumstances made possible, in 
the place of the direct heir. 

Thus the worst passions of a haughty woman 
and an unprincipled man were aroused, and a 
great crime perpetrated—a crime that must now } 
be repeated in some form, before the real heir of } 
Trevylan could be in a position to enforce his } 
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rights. Keath Winters was already more than 
suspected of that crime, but where was the 
evidence that would fasten it upon him entirely ? 
Was it to be found in the mutterings of that 
sleeping boy? 

Belus Stamford asked this question of himself, 
again and again, as he prowled up and down 
among the graves, threading the moss-grown 
stones unconsciously—for he was so absorbed, 
that they had no significance to him—and plotted, 
with all the craft of his mind, the means by 
which ruin could be brought on an innocent 
man. At last, some fixed purpose grew out of 
his thoughts. He went to the spot where little 
Tim was lying, and touched him, gently. 

The boy moved, and made a struggle to get up. 

Belus saw the frightened look that widened 
his gray eyes, and made haste to soothe him. 

“It is damp here, my poor boy,”’ he said, with 
a soft voice of warning. ‘This dew is almost 
as bad as rain. Your hair is wet with it.” 

The boy sat upon the turf, looking wildly on 
the face that bent so kindly over him; but he 
did not attempt to speak. 

“You are not quite awake yet,” said Belus, 
touching the boy’s head, with a faint caress, 
“and this is a long way from home.” 

‘<Tt is her home,”’ whispered the lad, looking 
down upon Delia’s grave. ‘So lonesome, so 
dark, and she cannot get away.” 

“But the night air does not hurt her. She 
cannot feel it.”’ 

Belus said this with difficulty; for a strange 
husky sensation paralyzed his throat, and during 
half a minute, speech was impossible to him. 

“‘T don’t know,” answered the boy, in his 
sweet, sad voice. ‘* She seemed to stir.” 

Belus started, and his face grew ashen pale, in 
the moonlight, which was just struggling through 
the trees. Tim’s head drooped to his bosom, and 
he sat with one hand pressed down upon the 
grave, seeming to listen. In this way, these two 
strongly-opposed beings remained, motionless as 
the stones around them. The boy’s heart was 
beating fast. The man strove against the shock 
of his innocently uttered words. 

Did the poor girl, lying there, really feel the tread 
of her murderer’s feet? The thought thrilled him 
with terrible awe. Directly, a faint, mocking 
smile broke through the pallor of his face. 

Was he a coward to be startled by such folly? 
No—no! 

“This is a fancy, little Tim. The dead can- 
not stir. It was the flowers, under your hand, 
that moved.” 

The boy lifted his face, with a look of grave 
intelligence. 
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*‘ No, it wasn’t that,’’ he said. ‘‘She knows, 
and she is afraid.’ 

‘« Afraid of me, little Tim?” 
Tim fooked at him, wistfully; but did not 


Then Belus began to work out an idea of cool 
craft, born of his deliberation among the graves. 
In order to act safely, he must read all that was 
in the boy’s mind. 

“Tf i#is so,” he said, in a quiet, dreamy way, 
‘perhaps she thinks a little fellow of your age 
might talk to some one, and do harm.” 

The boy lifted his gray eyes to the moonlight, 
and the tempter saw that they were filling with 
tears. 

‘She knew I wouldn’t,’”’ he said, grieved by 
the thought. 

“Of course, she knew that you would only 


‘talk to her best friends, as your are doing now, 


little Tim. But they know all about it. Our 
people keep nothing from the master, you know.”’ 

“The master! Oh! but he is dead. I know 
that, I know that!’’ 

«« And she knew it,” said Belus, still speaking 
with subdued gentleness. 

The lad lifted his eyes, suddenly. 

** Did she tell you?” 

“TI know it all; how you both were on the 
rocks, and saw the hoat go out.” 

The large eyes widened larger, and he held 
his breath, as Belus went on: 

“ Qut of the cove—so near the rocks, that you 
could almost see their faces; but not quite.” 

Tim answered with a slow shake of the head. 

«Then out to sea, clear away, softly as a gull 
floats. All at once—” 

‘Oh, don’t, don’t!’ Tim cried out, flinging 
up his arms. ‘‘She saw it, and it killed her.” 

“ And you saw it nearer, being half-way down 
the rocks. I know that, too—but do not cry— 
do not tremble so. How could you help it, poor 
boy 9° 

“I couldn’t help it. There wasn’t another 
boat on the water, and I kept looking at that, 
because the master was in it, and that other one 
she was always watching for.” 

“And you saw everything, while pretty Delia 
was looking out from above. Who could blame 
you?” 

When Belus said ‘‘ you saw everything,” the 
little fellow threw himself down by the grave, 
and, covering his face with both hands, sobbed 
out; 

“I did not. tell it. He knows—he knows— 
but I never said a word.” 

«But now,’ questioned Belus, bending over 
him. “Now, when she knows that you have 

















kept your promise, it will please her, if you tell 
me one thing, because every one at the castle 
was kind to her, and I most of all.” 

“I know that. Only she didn’t love nobody 
so much as she loved him,’’ answered the lad, 
without lifting his head from the turf. 

‘¢ But Iam Ais friend. She knew that,’’ said 
Belus, softly. 

The boy half rose from the ground, and looked 
wistfully into his tempter’s face. 

‘Yes, you was ales a-going out together. I 
used to see you.’ 

«But you did not see me then?” said Belus, so 
earnestly, that the face bending over the lad was 
white as marble. Even the lips, so ready to curve 
and sneer, were void of color. Until the answer 
came, no breath or sound passed through them. 

‘*No, no. It was only him.” 

‘‘Then you saw his face clearly ?”’ 

‘“*No, I didn’t; but I saw hers, and I could 
ales tell if he was in the boat by the look in her 
eyes. She seemed to be longing for something.” 

«‘ And she had that look, when you saw her 
watching the boat?’ 

«She ales looked so, when he was in it.’’ 

‘‘ And you are sure that Keath Winters was in 
it then?’ said Belus, in a careless, even tone 
of conversation well calculated to throw the 
little fellow off his guard. Of course, you are.”’ 

Tim started, as that name was mentioned. A 
strange look of determination came into his 
childish face, and his lips were firmly closed. 

“Please, young master, I ought to be going 
home,” he said, lifting himself from the ground. 

The young man’s face clouded darkly, and, for 
a ent, he d to lose patience ; but other 
thoughts came to reassure him, and all his 
caressing softness of manner returned. 

‘‘What does it matter?’ he reflected; “the 
mere name is of no importance. That which he 
has said is enough.”’ 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, a 
great sense of relief fell upon the man, and his 
eyes dwelt upon the sweet, sad face of the boy, 
with intense interest; for it seemed marvelous to 
him that a creature so gentle and insignificant 
should have the power to lift him out of the 
great peril that had caused even his iron nerves 
to tremble. Had an angel from heaven been 
sent down to aid in his double crime, it could not 
have astonished him more. 

“Come, now,” he said, addressing the boy. 
“Itis growing dark, and the old grandfather will 
be wondering about you.” 

Tim looked up in his face, anxiously. 

‘* But you'll not tell of finding me here, young 
master ?’’ he said, piteously. 
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“Have no fear of that,’’ was the caressing 
answer. ‘‘Markham is a cross-cut old fellow, 
and might deal hardly with you. Just keep 
still about it yourself, and he need never know.” 

This wonderful friendliness in the young lord 
reassured Tim, who was quite unconscious of the 
craft that seized upon his fears, and thus, without 
seeming purpose, enforced silence on him regard- 
ing this strange re-encounter in the graveyard. 

“Go home now,” said Belus, who began to 
feel this close vicinity to the grave of his victim 
horridly oppressive, ‘‘and it will never be known 
that I found you here.” 

“Yes, Pll go. Thank you kindly, young 
master. I'll run all the way.” 

The young man stood beneath one of the yew 
trees, until the slight figure of the boy flitted 
through the graveyard into the gathering dusk, 
then he turned, with an exclamation that would 
have been thanksgiving in a good man, but was 
a burst of triumph, and left the place. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Amone all the persons who mourned the death 
of Lord Colgate, there was not one, if we except 
the woman at the cove, who suffered more than 
Stella Winchester; for, to her, he was almost a 
father—certainly the dearest friend she had ever 
known. , 

This young lady had not been summoned to 
the inquest, and was only made acquainted with 
the proceedings, in a fragmentary way, by the 
countess, who was so painfully absorbed, that no 
clear impression of the case could be given to 
the anxious girl. She only knew that the body 
of the earl had been recognized, and that Keath 
Winters was not present at the inquest or funeral. 

Thus left alone, in her anxiety, the fair young 
creature gave herself up to loneliness and grief. 
Why was it that Keath had never appeared at 
the castle, or taken any step to soften or share 
the grief that oppressed her? Why was he 
absent from the funeral of a man who had been 
his best friend and most generous benefactor ? 

Stella was quite unconscious of the suspicion 
that had been cast on her lover, and would have 
turned from the idea, with contempt, had it been 
presented to her; for, at the very time the boat 
that bore Lord Colgate out to sea was passing 
from the cove, Keath Winters was walking by 
her side, in Trevylan Park, and telling her of the 
encouragement Lord Colgate had given to his 
suit, with such joyous enthusiasm, that the very 
remembrance of it thrilled her to the heart. 

But why did he keep away so long? Was it 
that he was doubtful of a cordial reception at 





the castle, now that Lord Colgate was dead, or 
had sorrow completely broken him down ? 

These doubts fell upon the poor girl, cruelly, as 
day after day went by, each one full of gloom, 
without bringing her a word of news from one 
whose sympathy was all the world to her. 
Perhaps he was ill, or he might be too miserable 
for general company. If he suffered as she did, 
this loneliness must be intolerable. 

This idea drew the poor girl out of the solitude 
of the house into the open air of the park; for, 
all at once, a great longing had seized upon her, 
and that intuition, which is more subtle than 
reason, led her on and on, until she stood on the 
cliff where we first saw Lady Colgate, with her 
back to the ocean, surveying the broad undula- 
tions of country that seemed to have passed from 
her dominion forever. 

Stella paused on this very spot, looking wistfully 
on the same landscape—but without seeing it; for 
she was searching land and sea for one object 
only—the man whom she loved and expected. 

Before her, floating easily on the distant waters, 
lay a fleet of white-sailed fishing boats, on which 
the sun was shining through the vague, silvery 
haze. 

‘He may be there,”’ she thought, with a sigh. 
“In no place along the coast have I seen a human 
being; but he must come, fsom the water or the 
land; he is sure to come—no, not from the 
water,” she added, thinking of Lord Colgate, 
with a pang of grief that made her loathe the 
beautiful expanse. ‘‘ Nothing but the poor fish- 
ermen are there, for men must work and women 
must weep, here and all over the world. These 
men of the cove have their living to get, and have 
gone mournfully out to their toil at daybreak, as 
usual, though the best master that ever lived has 
perished in the waters that wash their keels.” 

Weary, and with the secret hope that had in- 
spired her gone, the girl sat down on a fragment 
of rock, and allowed thoughts like these to creep 
over her. The loneliness of the place, the mo- 
notonous wash of the sea, added to the melancholy 
that depressed her. The shadows were length- 
ening among the trees, and soft crimson, blue and 
gold fused in a soft, opeline haze on the. waters, 
but she could only see the beautiful changes 
through her tears; to her they only seemed like 
a treacherous veil between her and the dead. 

As she sat thus, heavy-hearted and unutterably 
sad, the sound of footsteps along the sea-road in- 
spired her with sudden life. She lifted her head, 
and shook the tears from her eyes. 

Yes, her inner consciousness spoke truly. It 
was Keath Winters, coming up the broken road 
that led by the old church, and back of the cliff. 
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When the young man saw her drooping figure 
defined against the sky, his heart gave a great 
bound, and feil back again, with an aching recoil 
' that seemed to load his bosom down with lead. 

How could he bring his hopeless love to that 
fair young creature? How approach her without 
dread and inexpressible humiliation ? 

An impulse of retreat came upon him. He 
turned his back to the ocean, and looked along 
the line of the coast, hesitating. But this weak- 
ness could not last long in a nature brave and 
. resolute like his. No matter how fierce the 
struggle might be within him, the grander ele- 
ments of his character were sure to come upper- 
most. Turning again, he saw that Stella had 
arisen and was coming toward him, with beaming 
love in her eyes, and both hands extended. 

Keath met her hurriedly, as brave men under- 
take a task full of certain agony. His feet stum- 
bled against the loose stones in his path, his 
clothes were dusty and travel-soiled. The smile 
upon his lips was more mournful than tears. 

Her smile was bright with a thousand wel- 
comes; she realized nothing, just then, but the 
great joy of his presence. 

**Oh, you have come—you have come,’ she 
said, while her outstretched hands quivered with 
delight, like birds that could not fly fast enough. 

He took those white hands in his, and held 
them close, but did not attempt to kiss them as 
he might have done, without reproof. 

She noticed the omission, and saw, by the 
gloom in his eyes, that something more powerful 
than mere grief was torturing him. 

*“T expected you. Every day I have waited— 
but you did not come,” she said, rebuking him 
with her lips, but there was exquisite welcome 
in the sweetness of her voice. 

“T could not come to harrass you with my 
troubles. Oh, Stella, I am not a coward, but the 
thought of adding to your pain has almost made 
one of me.”’ 

‘Such words as these do give me pain,” an- 
swered the girl. ‘I cannot understand.” 

“But you must understand that which is kill- 
ing me. Oh, Stella, when my benefactor died, 
you and I were separated forever !’’ 

“Separated! You and I—no—no; a thousand 
deaths could not part us. It was he who sanc- 
tioned our love.” 

‘But he is dead.” 

*T know—I know.” 

** And you are left under the guardianship of a 
bitter enemy to me and mine.” 

A proud smile swept Stella’s face. 

“The law has made Lady Colgate my guardian 
om may give her some kind of power over me. 
i 


* 





But it never can reach the heart or break the 
faith I have plighted to you. Nothing but an 
impossible thing can do that.’’ 

‘‘ Nothing but an impossible thing! Oh, Stella, 
since these few miserable days, so many things 
that seemed impossible have come to pass.”’ 

‘“‘T know, I know; but it is more than impos- 
sible that you should ever be guilty of meanness 
or real wrong.” 

«But what if I seem guilty of such things— 
what if all the world believes it of me?” 

“TI never should,’ answered Stella, with a 
smile that flashed like sunshine across the sad- 
ness of her face, and was, for one moment, re- 
flected in that of her lover. 

‘¢ That is all I ask, Stella. Let what will come, 
I shall not be quite unhappy knowing that you 
have faith in me.”’ 

‘‘ Keath, Keath, what is the meaning of this? 
You speak as if some new trouble were threaten- 
ing us!” 

‘«Is not separation enough?’ questioned the 
youth, in a voice that shook with passionate 
sorrow. 

‘« But there is something more,’’ said Stella. 

“Only this. I have been away in London. 
Trevylan is no longer a place for me. Only yes- 
terday I took passage for the New World.” 

A ery broke from the girl. She threw out her 
arms, and wound them around his neck. 


‘‘No—-no—no. Why should you think ofthis? 


You are not changed because our best friend is 
dead. I am not changed.” 

“I know, I know; but all hope for me died 
with him. Here I am nothing—worse than noth- 
ing; but out yonder in a country where manly 
effort can win a full reward, I may yet win a 
place for myself, and a home for the dear old 
man and my mother.” 

«« And for this you give me up?”’ said Stella, 
drawing back. A flash of pride quenched the 
tears in her eyes, and her proud mouth quivered. 

“Not for this alone; oh, Stella, in a little 
time you will hear people speak of me as an un- 
grateful young fellow, who, with culpable weak- 
ness, or cowardly regard for his own safety, al- 
lowed the best man that ever lived—the benefac- 
tor of his life—to perish before his eyes.” 

‘But how can they think that? It is impos- 
sible! You were with me all the time,’’ said the 
girl, eagerly. 

“‘But no one else must even know that. I 
have taken this burden on myself. It must never 


rest on a Stamford. That would have broken 


his heart.” 
The girl stood motionless before him. The 
meaning in his words took away her breath. 
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Then'a beautiful light came into her eyes, and 
they filled with tears. 

“Yes, go,”’ she said; ‘‘that much we can do 
for him. You and I—for you shall not go alone.”’ 

Keath took both her clasped hands in his, and 
kissed them over and over again. 

“My noble girl—my own Stella—this can 
-never, never be.’ 

“But it shall be! I will not be left behind. 
Already Lord Colgate has given us his blessing.” 

“Ah, if I only dared—if I only could, that 
hew world would be paradise,” said Keath; 
“but, with these people, that would be adding 
treachery to cowardice.” 

«« Still we should be together.” 

* But how ?—in poverty, perhaps.”’ 

“ But I have wealth,” 

“Ah, there it is! Do not tempt me, girl, or I 
shall indeed be the coward they will think me.” 

Stella drew away from him, disappointed and 
woeful. Tears stood in her eyes, heavily as rain. 
She was very proud, and full of womanly sensi- 
bility. How could she urge the subject further? 

Keath saw this, and his heart swelled with 
sympathy. 

“It may not be forever,”’ he said. ‘God will 
prosper me, perhaps. Weare both young. Let 
me earn the right to love you. Then I will come 
back, and claim you in spite of everything.” 

Stella reached out her hand, smiling through 
the tears, that began to shine in her eyes; for 
she was young, and hope springs swiftly into a 
heart ardent as hers. 

**In two years I shall be of age. Come then.” 

‘And you will love me then, as now ?”’ 

* How could I help it?” 

These words wese uttered un the young man’s 
bosom, and gathered with kisses from her lips— 
long, lingering kisses, to which the pathos of a 
long farewell gave a touch of pain. 

Thus the two parted, sorrowfully enough, but 
quite unconscious of the greater trouble that was 
soon to overwhelm them. Keath Winters pur- 
sued his way across the road, and along the 
rocks, toward the cove, where he was sadly 
conscious that another farewell awaited him. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Srerza left the cliff, and made her way into the 
park, weary with emotion, and feeling as if the 
next two years would be an eternity to her. 
Still her own generous devotion to the late earl 
gave a sort of exultation to her sorrow. It was 


something to know that Keath Winters, her lover 
and his, almost, son, was ready to save the honor 
of a great name by his own self-sacrifice. 











The girl was hardly conscious of the way she 
took; but kept along the most secluded paths, 
till she came to the little stone bridge, on the 
ancient side of the castle. Then she saw some 
signs of commotion that surprised her. The 
great oaken doors of the keep stood open, and a 
few people were moving about within, while 
others lingered on the banks of the little stream, 
talking constantly, but in low voices, as if some 
exciting news had just reached them. 

When Stella saw this, she conjectured that it 
was the day to which the inquest had been 
adjourned—a mere ceremony, as most people had 
believed it; but the thought made her heart beat 
with strange apprehension. 

“Why are so many people gathered here?’ 
she asked of old Markham, who was leading a 
little boy across the bridge. 

“Ah! my lady, it’s the inkest o’er again, or 
summat of that kind. They’ve sent for the lad, 
here, and I’m taking him afore the magistrates.” 

‘Oh! miss, oh! my lady, ask grandfather to 
let me bide here. What do the gentry want of 
me?” 

«They will not harm you,” answered the girl, 
touched by the appeal in little Tim’s eyes. 
“Your grandfather will be with you.” 

‘“¢ But I don’t want to go—I—I—” 

Tim finished his protest in a great burst of 
tears. 

Stella took his little, trembling hand in hers, 
and tried to soothe him; but the child held 
back, and still pleaded to be left behind. So 
great was his agitation, that the kind girl kept 
his hand, while her gentle voice persuaded him 
to move on. 

They crossed the bridge, entered the keep, and 
went up the grand staircase toward the library. 
There Stella would have left the lad to his 
grandfather; but he clung to her desperately, 
lifting his eyes to hers, with such piteous appeal, 
that, spite of herself, she was drawn forward, 
and stood just within the room, while old Mark- 
ham went up to the table, hat in hand, waiting 
to be noticed by the little court, sitting there. 

Directly, the old man came to the door, and led 
little Tim up to this tribunal. Stella looked on, 
and saw that Lady Colgate, Lord Belus, and sev- 
eral others who had already been examined were 
present. Her interest in the lad was so great, that 
she crossed the room, and stood back of Lady 
Colgate’s chair, while the proceedings went on- 

Lady Colgate gave a faint start, when she 
recognized the girl, and Stella saw that she was 
deadly pale, as if struggling with some feeling 
deeper than the occasion warranted. 

It was not-long before the young lady herself 
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felt the blood retreating from her lips, and bur- 
dening her heart. Those men were questioning 
little Tim about the scene he had witnessed from 
the rocks. He spoke reluctantly—he turned 
those great, blue eyes from face to face, with a 
touching appeal for help; but word for word, 
sentence by sentence, the truth was drawn from 
him, and that awful scene, witnessed only by 
himself and Delia Fitch, was so vividly related 
by those boyish lips, that the stoutest man 
present grew pale, with the horror of it. 

“You saw all this with your own eyes?” said 
the coroner, in a low voice, for he feared to 
startle the witness. ‘* You saw it all?” 

«Yes, sir. I couldn’t help it.” 

«‘The boat, and two men in it?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

‘Who was the man that was left when one fell 
overboard ?”’ 

The boy was mute. 

“*Could you tell?” 

“No, sir, not for certain.” 

The boy began to trembie now, and looked pit- 
eously around for help. 

“Not when the boat turned, and came nearer 
to the rocks ?”” 

‘*T—I was so frightened, I was—” 

“But you saw the man?” 

“Oh, sir, cried out the lad, in an agony of 
dread, ‘‘ I can’t tell—I can’t tell !”” 

“Was ita young man from the cove—Keath 
Winters ?”’ 

From behind Lady Colgate’s chair came a sharp 
ery, that drew all aitention from the boy where 
he stood, pale and still, with a strange light in 
his blue eyes, and lips firmly closed. 

All eyes were turned on Stella Winchester, who 
had leaned against the chair, listening with 
breathless interest to the examination, but who 
stood upright now, with one hand upon the ebony 
carved work, with a wild, startled expression on 
her beautiful face, and a trembling of the frame 
that shook her from head to foot. 

“‘Speak—speak out, boy—say at once that it 
was not Keath Winters. He was not there. He 
could not have been there. Before God, I can 
swear it |’ 

Stella’s voice rang through the room, full and 
clear. Lady Colgate sprang to her feet, and 
turned upon the girl in stern amazement, while 
the court sat paralyzed, all gazing on that fair 
creature who seemed to have lost herself in a 
sudden whirl of passion. Her eyes were full of 


alarm, her bosom heaved, and her hands shook 


like aspen leaves as they clung to the chair. 
That moment Stella Winchester was aroused to 
the awful danger that beset the man she loved. 








She saw that it was not a semblance of cowardice 
he was taking upon himself, but the penalty of 
an awful crime. 

For one full minute all was silent in the room. 
The boy stood in his helplessness, with tears 
dropping from his eyes. Lady Colgate, standing 
there, face to face with the girl, was speechless 
and white to the lips. The only person who 
seemed unmoved was Belus Stamford. He was 
prepared for this—not there, or in that presence ; 
but he knew what evidence Stella could give, and 
had arranged his plans to meet it, whenever she 
might force herself to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” said Stella, gathering up her 
strength, ‘administer the oath to me. I van 
answer that question better than any other per- 
son living; for at the very hour this awful crime 
was committed, Keath Winters was walking with 
me in Trevylan Park.’ 

Lady Colgate sank into her chair, then rose 
again, spasmodically. 

“The girl is mad,” she exclaimed. 

‘No, not mad,” interrupted Belus, coming for- 
ward. ‘She certainly was in the park, that af- 
ternoon, and perhaps met the young man, strange 
as it may seem that my mother’s ward could have 
descended to such company. I saw her myself, 
but then she was alone.” 

Stella turned, and looked at the young man, 
searchingly. She was pale now, for the very 
quietness of his voice chilled her. 

‘¢Let me be sworn,”’ she said, in a low, firm 
voice. 

She was sworn, and the coroner, pitying her 
agitation, questioned her gently. 

‘“*You were in the park that day. At what 
hour ?”” 

“It was about four—perhaps half an hour 
after that.” 

The coroner paused a moment, as if calculating 
the time, and then went on. 

“‘Will you tell me what took you into the 
park ?”” 

“I went there with the expectation of meeting 
Keath Winters.” 

‘Was this by appointment ?”’ 

‘Not exactly. He was in the habit of visiting 
the castle, and I often saw him coming or going.”’ 

«And you met him that afternoon—how long 
after you went out?” 

‘*It must have been an hour.’’ 

«¢ And he remained with you how long?”’ 

*« Something longer than that,’ 

Again the coroner made a calculation in his 
mind. He hesitated a little at the next question, 

‘“What was your motive for wishing to meet 
this young man?’ 
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A flood of scarlet swept the girl’s face. The 
white lids drooped over her eyes. 

“The day before, Lord Colgate, my guardian, 
had consented to our marriage.’ 

“Your marriage with Keath Winters?” 

**My marriage with Keath Winters,”’ answered 
the girl, lifting her eyes, with a flash of pride; 
“but it was to be after some explanations which 
my lord promised him, and those explanations I 
was anxious to hear.” 

“Did he give them to you, when you met?’ 

“No. Lord Colgate had made an appointment 
with him for the next day, in the library—an 
appointment he never lived to: keep.” — 

«Ts this:all ?’”’ 

The girl bent her head. 

For some moments there was silence in the 
court; then the coroner held a whispered con- 
sultation with one of the gentlemen who sat near 
him. ’ 

“Lady Colgate.” 

The lady arose. 

** My lady, there seems to be uncertainty about 
the time when Miss Winchester saw this young 
man inthe park. Can you throw any light on 
the matter?” 

“I only know that the young lady had been 
out, and returned to the castle, before my son 
came back from the ‘cove, and that. was fifteen 
minutes before six. She was asleep on the 
couch, in my boudoir, then.” 

“ Lord Colgate.” 

Stella shrunk from the sound, when she heard 
that sacred name applied to him. He, too, 
started, with a sort of shock, but came forward 
at once. 





«Can you tell us, positively, my lord, at what 
time you saw Miss Winchester in the park ?”’ 

“I only know this. When I left the castle, 
in company with my brother, we met the young 
lady, coming up from the old avenue. She was 
following the windings of the stream, and was 
‘quite alone; she might or might not have seen us.’’ 

**You found this young man, Keath Winters, 
busy about the boat, when you reached the cove ?’’ 

“Yes. His own mother pointed him out to 
me, from the porch of her house, when Lord 
Colgate went in to rest.”’ 

‘¢ And you left him in the boat ?”’ 

“Fee,” 

‘When you reached the castle, fifteen minutes 
before five, where was Miss Winchester.”’ 

«« Asleep, in my mother’s boudoir. I saw her 
on the couch there, when her ladyship came 
from the room. When we returned, before 
dinner, she was still sleeping there.” 

‘That is enough. The young lady was evi- 
dently mistaken about the time.” 

Stella heard this, though it was uttered with 
cautious lowness of voice, and the heart shrunk 
in her bosom. Was it possible that she could 
have mistaken the time? 

Lady Colgate arose, and led the way out of the 
library. The coroner and the jury were left alone, 
and made up their verdict, with closed doors. 

It was this: 

Thomas Stamford, the fourteenth Earl of*Col- 
gate, came to his death by the hands of Keath 
Winters, the son of a fisherman, now living at 
‘‘the Fisherman’s Cove,”’ a village on the Trevylan 
Estate. 
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BY GERTIE V. 


In the human heart forever 
A fever of longing burns; 

For something beyond the present, 
The dreamy spirit yearns, 

And oft from the arms of pleasure, 
In vague disquiet turns. 


For a voice from out the future 
Is singing in siren tone, 
And a hand is beckoning onward, 
To the realm of the dim unknown, 
And over the eyes the glamour 
Of a sweet, false spell is thrown. 


Ideals of joy and beauty, 
Like flowers in the heart unfold; 
They are fair as the marble maiden 





MACK. 


Pygmalian loved of old, 
And the life that to her was given, 
We ask for those visions cold. 


Oh, beautiful, mocking phantoms! 
You come with your presence bright, 

From the fair mirage of dreamland, 
And haunt our waking sight, 

So dear that the joys of the present 
Unheeded take their flight. 


And oft when the thing we have sought for 
Comes to us, still we feel 

There is lacking a nameless something, 
We found in the loved ideal, 

For alas! a dreamed-of blessing 
Is sweeter than the real. 
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give both back and front of the costume. The 
It is made of fancy woolen material of bronze ; skirt is kilted from a yoke at the waist, nine 
green, streaked with pale blue. Waistcoat and ; inches deep. The kilts are laid upon a lining of 
cuffs either of velvet or silk, bronze-green. We 3 crinoline, to keep them in place. The very short 


No. 1 is a walking costume for a young girl. 





yards will be required. One and a-half yards of 
velvet or silk for vest. If preferred, the vest and 
pipings can be made of cashmere, either bronze 


or pale blue. 
No. 2 is a house-dress for a young lady, of 
(818) 


over-drapery is arranged permanently upon the 
skirt. The jacket is double-breasted, with rolling 
collar, over a tight-fitting vest. Cuffs and pip- 
ings of jacket are made of same material as the 
vest. Of double-fold material twelve to fourteen 
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plaid camel’s hair, with peasant over-waist, and 
trimmings of black velvet, or silk. The skirt is 
demi-train, with three narrow, bias ruffles, each 
headed by a band of velvet ribbon, one inch 
wide. The drapery is arranged upon the foun- 


dation—which is of cambric, and on which the 
bias ruffles are placed. Three rows of velvet are 
disposed upon.the apron front, which is very 
much wrinkled; and the fulness at the back is 


plaited under a large loop of velvet. A simple 
cuirass bodice, without trimming, and with tight 
coat-sleeves finished by collar and cuffs of velvet, 
completes the dress proper. Over this is worn a 


peasant’s waist, which fastens in front, and but- 
tons on the shoulders. The form may be seen 
from the engraving. This costume may be carried 
out in plaid and plain camel’s hair material, using 
bias bands of the plain for the trimming on the 
skirt, and the plain material for the bodice, cuffs, 
etc. Twelve to fourteen yards of double-fold, 


plaid material, two pieces of velvet ribbon, and 
two yards of velvet for bodice. The bodice and 
; trimmings could be nicely managed out of some 
{old velvet or silk garment, probably long laid 
aside as too old-fashioned for use. 

No. 3 is one of the new wraps for autumn wear 
made of camel’s hair cashmere, drap d’ete, Sis- 
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cilian, or plain gros-grain silk. It is of the dol- ; cambric, or it can be made of the material of the 
man shape, and the trimming is a simple braid- } dress, high in the neck and with long sleeves. 
ing pattern, done with a narrow gimp, with a} The princess jacket is cut short in front to show 





button between each point. This dolman has a the skirt. The sides and back are long, as may 


shoulder cape made separate, and worn at be seen by the illustration. Made of some light- 
pleasure. 


colored, basket flannel, or cashmere, with trim- 


opt el 


Se 








No. 4 (A and B) is the back and front of cos- } mings of velvet or silk, of a much darker shade 
tume for a little girl, from six to ten years. There } or contrasting color, will give a very stylish and 
is first a skirt, gored in front, and box-plaited at } effective costume. 
the back, this is fastened to ® petticoat body of 


No. 5 is for a little boy of seven to nine years : 
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@ pretty little suit, with Knickerbocker pants and 
vest. The band of the pants and vest, where 
they join, is hid by a pointed waistband, bound 
and ornamented with braid. The cut-away 
jacket is similarly trimmed. Make of navy-blue 
or gray-mixed flannel or cloth, and trim with 
black silk or worsted braid. 

* No. 6is another for a boy of ten to twelve years, 
has knee pants and a simple single-breasted, 
closed jacket, trimmed with braid, Make of cloth 
—navy blue or mixed gray. 





Parrerns OF ouR Every- or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 


“—r 


price of pattern, of Mrs, M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No, 28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a few principal patterns. 


Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts. es eo es et SH cts, 
Princess - 50 “ | Waterproofs, . rae 
Polonaise, . . . 50 “ |Wrappers, . POP Bed 
Trimmed Skirt, . 50 “ {Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 “ 
Basques,. . . . 35 “ |Combination Suits, . . 35 “ 
Coats,. . . . . 35 “ |Boys’Suit Patterns, 25to50 “ 
Cut-aways, : . . 35 “ |Underwear, . ; 20 and 25 “ 
Over-Skirts,, . 35 “ |Good-fittingshirt patterns,50 “ 


For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for es: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles, Fully taught, $5.00. Without iustruc- 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer- 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
; plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs, M. A. Jones, 
} 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CARRIAGE-RUG: IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. JA 


NE WEAVER. 
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The engravings give a section of the rug, full- 
size, and the same made up. It is crocheted 
with white Saxony wool and thick Wickel wool, 
(or it is often called Hercules wool), in alternate 
squares, sewn together to form a simple check 
pattern. You require, white and red Saxony 
wool, red and gray Wickel wool, and red filoselle. 
All the reds must be of the same shade. The 
rug has six stripes, each twenty-four inches wide. 
You commence three stripes with the white 
Saxony and gray Wickel wool, and three with 
the red, (ditto.) With white wool make a chain 


Yj 





of twenty-four stitches, and take up four loops *, 
take the thick wool, bring it before the last loop 
on the needle from the back of the wool. Take 
up four more loops, pass the wool in the front 
of the needles back again to the back. Repeat 
from the star to the end of the row. Work back, 
cut off the thick wool, second row. Begin with 
the thick wool in front of four stitches, then 
pass to the back, and so on in alternate rows. 
Work for fourteen rows. Then take the two red 
wools, and work in the same manner. There 
should be six white and five red squares in the 
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stripe, six red and five white in the other three 
stripes. The small squares between have a 
double cross-stitch, done in the red filoselle. 
When all are joined, work one row of five chain, 
miss three, one double crochet, all round with 


red wool. A second row on the work taking up 
the second of the three stitches missed with 
white wool, and in these loops make a fringe of 
the red and gray Wickel wool, which completes 
the rug. 





PALETOT FOR GIRL OF 


EIGHT TO TEN YEARS. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 
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We give, for our Supprremenr, a pattern for a 
paletot, for a little girl of eight to ten years, made 
in plain or basket cloth, and trimmed with braid 
and fringe. It is in six pieces. 

No. I.— Har or Front. 

No. IIl.—Hatr or Back. 

No, Il].—Hatr or Sme-Bacx. 

No. IV.—Stexve, showing the under side, by 
the dotted line. 

Vou. LXXVI.—20. 





No. V.—Hatr or Curr. 

No. VI.—Hatr or Corzar, the size of which 
must be determined by the shoulder seams. 

Shorten at the back seams, where the dotted 
3 line is shown. The letters show how the pieces 
are put together. . 

The SuprLeMent, on which this full-size pattern 
is printed, is folded in, as usual, with this 
number. } 
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WAX FLOWERS, No. 10. 





BY MES. E. 8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





THE BUTTERFLY GERANIUM. 

Materials.—One-half package white, one-half 
package rose-pink wax, two yards green spool 
wire, one bottle deep purple (dry paint), one 
bottle Prussian blue (dry paint), glass-headed 
cutting-pin, one-half package single green wax 
(a light shade), and a rose geranium leaf mould. 

Take your leaf mould, dip it in water, shake 
off the drops, then lay on a piece of the light 
green wax, press it down gently, and place a 
piece of wire two inches long in the centre, Lay 
on another piece of wax, and press firmly down. 
Now slip your leaf from the mould, and trim the 
edges, if a little rough, with a small pair of sharp 
scissors. All leaves are moulded in the same way. 
Group the leaves together as near like the natural 
flower as possible. 


Fig. 1. 


We are now ready for the flower. Therearea 
number of varieties: white with purple spots, 
pink, with purple spots, and light canary color 
with pink spots, are the most beautiful. 

Fig. 1 represents the flower and leaf, half size, 
taken from a fine specimen in the study of the 
writer. 

- Out of the pink wax three pieces, shaped like 
Fig. 2, (aie - one-eighth of an inch wide, and 





one and a-fourth long. Mix a little of each of 
the two shades of purple, and rub on the place 
designated by A, then with your glass-headed 
pin roll these pieces until they are a little cupped. 


Fig. 2. 


It is not necessary to wet the head of the pin 
when anything has been rubbed with dry paint. 
Lay these aside and cut three pieces the shape of 
Fig. 3, same size as Fig. 2, and one piece two 
sizes smaller. 

Make some pointed edges, as indicated by the 
straight line drawn across the top of the figure 
below B. Color these around the edges with 
some of the paint you have already mixed. Now 
roll them a very little around the edges. 


i 


Fig. 3. 


Cut a stem three inches long, double it over to 
form a small hook at one end; cover this hook 
with a small piece of light green wax, rolled 
round like a ball, and wind the stem with a nar- 
row strip of green wax. You are now ready to 
put your flower-together. 

TKe pieces. like Fig. 2 are put on first; they 
are arranged, as indicated'in' Fig. 1. The pieces 
like Fig. 8 are next put'on; finish off with a 
small piece of green wax far calyx. Join the 
flower to the leaves already moulded. The white 
ones are cut by the same patterns, and spotted 


with the dry. purple paint. 











NIGHT-GOWN SACHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The material may be either crash or piqué, } are ornamented with embroidery in Turkey red 
and the border is done in rows of plain and fancy } cotton, or blue.’ The strip at the top is orna- 
braid, scarlet or blue. The corners and centre mented in the same way, and may be used or not. 





FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








As the little folk, not less than their adult 
relations, will wish to take a part in Christmas, 
New Year’s and birthday presents, we propose 
to give, for the next three or four months, pat- 
terns for the Work-Table, which, with but little 
instruction, the Itttle folk can work. It is 
always better that a gift to a mother, father, or 
any one that is loved, should be the handiwork 
of the giver; and, therefore, these patterns, we 
think, will be heartily welcomed, by the little 
folk. We begin with a work-basket for mamma. 

The materials should be a piece of white filet, 
a little blue crochet silk, a frame, some white and 
blue satin, cardboard, and blue gimps, and a 
yard of blue satin ribbon. Cover your frame 
with white satin on the outside, and blue in the 
interior, the botton being slightly stuffed with 
wadding, The sides are putin rather full. For 





the pockets you will take a piece of blue satin 
double the depth of the basket, fold it in two, 
with a thickness of fine wadding scented with 
pot-pourri within it, and sew it in six pockets in 
the inside, plaiting in the fulness at the bottom, 
and concealing the stitches with a chenille gimp, 
which also edges the top. The outside of the 
basket is covered with the white netting, darned 
according to the design, in blue silk. It is edged 
at the top with three different gimps, and at the 
bottom with two, of blue and white intermingled. 
The handles are neatly covered with chenille, 
and further decorated with a hard gimp, besides 


‘being finished with bows and ends. 


This is most elegant and appropriate. It may 
be made in any other color, if desired; but 
should crimson or any deep color be used, black 
filet would be more appropriate ergo) 











HOUSEWIFE. (OPEN AND CLOSED.) 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This small nécessaire, or housewife, will be} flap. This useful receptacle can be made almost 
found most useful when traveling. Our model is} any size. Cord and tassel for the handles, and a 
made of silk or velvet, and lined with holland. patent fastening, or button and cord to hold the 

The upper flap contains a small mirror and} upper and lower flap together when closed. 
comb. A skein of thread and silk is in the ocen- } Narrow gold braid, and the monogram are all the 
tre, and several toilet implements in the lower } ornamentation. 
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DESIGN FOR TRIMMING BOTTOM OF DRESS-SKIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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BATH-ROOM RACK AND TOWEL. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








The rack for this towel is of oiled walnut—a 
simple shelf, with bar below furnished with four 
hooks. The towel is of Russia crash, and the 
embroidery is done in cross-stitch, with red and 
blue French working-cotton. Fringe one end, 
and knot the fringe. We give a design for the 
embroidery. This towel is simply intended as a 
cover or shield for the towels in use, which are 
hung behind, as may be seen. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Whar Is “Vurcariry?"—One of the stories, in this 
number, touches on the question of “ vulgarity.” A woman, 
about to entertain, is not satisfied to do it naturally, but 
tries to seem richer than she is, and becomes absurd in 
consequence. 

This being ashamed of comparative poverty is a very com- 
mon form of “vulgarity.” But it is quite as often seen in 
persons who have rapidly became rich as in persons always 
poor. Pretension, affectation, or insincerity are their favor- 
ite forms of “vulgarity.” We all know the millionaire’s 
wife, who is ashamed of having ever been poor; she would 
faint, or she would go into hysterics, if reminded that she 
once did her own house-work. Who has not met the rich 
parvenu, who has been to Europe, and who can talk of 
nothing but the barons, counts and dukes she pretends to 
have met there? What social circle is without its silly 
woman, who has became ashamed of her honest ancestors, 
and tries to prove she is descended from what she calls 
“noble blood?” Alas! for human nature, it is not the 
being poor, nor the having been poor, that one should blush 
at, but the “ snobbishness ” that looks down on poverty as in 
itself a crime. Was not the Greatest of all poor? Had Hea 
place “ wherein to lay His head?” 

The Public Ledger of this city, in a late article, forcibly 
said that there is no surer proof of “vulgarity” than the 
eager desire to be considered “genteel.” People who en- 
gage in this struggle are at bottom conscious that they are 
“shams.” They are in consequence always afraid of being 
found out; and this leads them to still more strenuous 
exertions to deceive. They are forever praising themselves 
and crying down others. Successful merit arouses their 
enmity, stimulates their malice, excites the fangs of their 
venomous slander. Whoever is not in their set they snub 
at and look down upon. But people of real worth, real 
refinement, real claims to consideration have no need to 
resort to these base arts. They can afford to rest on their 
own merits, and do not have to trumpet them to the world. 
They are not ashamed to consort with poorer neighbors. 
Nor, if they have risen from poverty themselves, as so many 
of our really best people have, do they blush for it. They 
know that in the past, Webster, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun and 
the first Adams were poor boys, and that hundreds of others, 
eminent, to-day, in science, statesmanship, literature, com- 
merce and manufactures, were poor boys also. 

To pretend to be what you are not is the essence of 
“vulgarity.” To be and not to seem—that is the golden 
rule 

A New Oorrersvror ror 1880.—One of our novelets for 
1880 will be rather remarkable. It will be a story by a new 
contributor, entitled “The Lost Talisman Of Montezuma.” 
It is a frontier tale, and is founded on real incidents. It is, 
moreover, in a vein entirely new. But this is only part of 
the intellectual feast we shall provide for our readers in 1880. 

For Two Doruars AND A-Hatr we will send a copy of 
* Peterson” for 1880, and either of our new premium en- 
gravings, postage free. 

A Goop MaGaztnr is indispensable in every refined house- 
hold. Do without something else, rather than without your 
magazine, 
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Tue Best Trme to gather ferns is when an early frost has 
turned the leaves from deepest green to almost white, tho 
delicate contrast forming a valuable contribution to the usu- 
ally high colors, which characterise autumn leaves proper. 
It is alsoan excellent time for collecting wild grasses, and 
the berries, in clusters, which, combined with the ferns, aro 
arranged in beautiful winter bouquets. The best way to 
press leaves is to press them between the leaves of old books 
—carrying one for the purpose on all collecting expeditions, 
and placing each leaf carefully, seven or eight pages apart, 
and not more than two or three on a page, according to size. 

On arrival at home, the book should be placed beneath a 
heavy, even weight, and allowed to remain undisturbed for 
a couple of days. The leaves last procured may then be re- 
moved to the larger book or file of old papers, which serves 
as a permanent repository, and the temporary book will then 
be ready for another expedition. The transfer serves two 
uses, one of which is convenience in handling a smaller ex- 
pedition book than would be suitable for preserving a large 
number of leaves ; and secondly, facilitating the process of dry- 
ing by removing them from the pages which have absorbed all 
the first moisture. Pressing leaves with a hot iron, and the 
like, while affording a rapid method of preserving the form, is 
very unsatisfactory in regard to permanence, the leaves be- 
ing made brittle, and the finer shading often destroyed. 
There are several methods of preserving the leaves with a 
coat of varnish after they have been sufficiently pressed. 
The process should take at least a week. A favorite one is 
to dip them in melted wax; another is to apply a very thin 
coat of picture varnish with a fine camel’s hair brush. The 
first method preserves a more natural appearance; the 
second makes them look glossy. Sometimes it is well to 
try both ways, as the latter suits the rich, dark leaves, 
and the combination of the two well arranged is very 
effective. 

In arranging the collections upon card-board, and in other 
ways for ornamental purposes much depends upon the taste 
of the operator. It is well, as a general rule, to begin with 
the stems and work up, covering your tracks with smaller 
leaves, acorns, and berries. 

We have seen a simple room with no aid to ornament, ex- 
cept a few common photographs and white muslin curtains, 
made a bower of beauty by wreaths, festoons, borders, cor- 
nices, and sprays of autumn leaves. 

SounD Steep ror Cui~pren.—Let children go to bed 
early—the earlier the better, Moreover, all children, young 
babies included, should go to sleep of their own accord, and 
wake up in the same manner. Nature is or should be their 
nurse. Excitable children should not be allowed to play 
noisy, exciting games just before retiring, with the view of 
tiring them out. When very sleepless, putting their hands 
in cold water, and sponging their head with cold water and 
vinegar, is a good remedy. 

Ir You Wovutp Licnren Lirs, do not give yourself en- 
tirely to business, or worldly cares. Take time for recreation, 
as well as instruction. “All work and no play,” says the old 
proverb, “ makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Forsearancre Towarps Otuers, charity and kindness 
should never be forgotten. “Forgive, as we forgive others,” 
is the golden rule. 
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Two New Premrum Eneravinos!—Next year, our in- 
ducements for getting up clubs will be greater than ever, 
for we shall have two new premium engravings, so as to 
give our friends a choice. Both will be copy-righted mezzo- 
tints. One of these will be “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley. Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a 
tradition of that eventful winter, the darkest period of the 
‘War of Independence. The other will be “The Parable Of 
The Lily,” 20 by 16. Thése mezzotints belong to the high- 
est class of engravings, and ought to be, even apart from 
their artistic merits, on the walls of every family in the land. 
Some persons may prefer one, some another, and in order to 
secure either, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“Peterson.” By getting up two clubs, however, you may se- 
cure both. See, however, the advertisement on the second 
page of cover. These premiums are, decidedly, the best we 
have ever offered. 

For 1880, as for 1879, there will be three kinds of clubs. 
For some ah engraving will be givenas premium. For others 
an extra copy of the magazine. For large clubs both an 
engraving and an extra copy. It is not too early to begin to 
gét up chibs for 1880. Send for a specimen of “ Peterson” to 
show. No other magazine, at anything like the price, will 
atall approach this. No other offers such inducements for 
getting up clubs. In every respect—merit, cheapness, etc., 
etc.—wwe shall lead the field. 


One Goon Resutt of the “hard times,” which are now, 
happily, passing away, is that they have taught people to 
rely on industry and frugality, and not trust to speculation. 
An eminent Wall Street broker recently said that, in thirty 
years’ experience, he had never known anybody to specu- 
late in stocks, who did not fail, sooner or later. “They all 
come to it, at last,” he said, “I cannot recall a single excep- 
tion.” The flaming prospectuses, put forth in the years of 
expansion, that showed how money could be made without 
work, have, one after another, been falsified. With the re- 
vival of business, the old game will begin again, of course. 
But “burnt children,” says the proverb, “dread the fire ;” 
and dupes will not be so easily found in the future as in the 
past. 


a 


’ Tue Uses Or Ficrion.—Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in a 
paper read before the American Library Association in 
Boston, said: “I regard the appetite for works of fiction asa 
good one. Instruction is out of place after a hard day’s 
work, and a healthy nature then craves amusement. I 
know of no better way of getting it than by losing oneself 
in a work of fiction.” 


American Women, according to the late Earl of Carlisle, 
are the most charming in the world. He said this after a 
visit to the United States. “They take you more into their 
confidence,” were his words, “and grow more into yours, 
than those of any other country.” His sisters, the Duchesses 
of Sutherland and Argyle, he said, agreed with him. 


Maxine tne Dear Hean.—Many persons are afflicted 
with partial deafness, This may be remedied partially by 
occasionally dropping a little warm glycerine in the ears. 
Syringing them also with warm soap and water will give 
great relief, always taking care that the soap be pure. 


Br Earty In Tre Freiv.—Now is the time to begin 
getting up your club for 1880, If you delay, some one may 
secure your subscribers ahead of you, for every one is anxious 
to get up a club for “ Peterson,” the cheapest and best of the 
lady's magazines, . 





WE Do Nor Gtvz Premrums, we repeat, to subscribers for 
subscribing to “ Peterson.” No magazine of real merit does. 
Everybody can see, that, when a premium is given for such 
& purpose, the cost of it must come out of the magazine. 
The best. way is to put all that can be afforded in the maga- 
zine itself. This is what “Peterson” does. This, too, is 
why “ Peterson” isso much better than others. We do not 
have to bribe people to take “Peterson.” . What we give 
premiums for is quite a different thing. We give them to 
reward persons for getting up clubs. When a magazine, or 
newspaper, gives premiums to people for subscribing to it, 
you may rest assured that the periodical is not worth the 
money asked for it. 

Beware or SwINDLERS.—Woe repeat the notice, so ofter 
given, that we have no agents for whom we are responsible. 
Lither remit direct to us, join a club, or subscribe through 
your lecal news agents. Trust no strangers. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Charles Lever. By M. J. Fitzpatrick. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—There has been no 
novel published recently, which has had anything like the 
success, which “Charles O'Malley” met with, on its first 
appearance. Its spirit, its fun, its military anecdotes, the 
dash and elan of its scenes, carried everything before it. 
Nevertheless, it was essentially a novel for men, and to the 
last, its author, Charles Lever, was more popular with the 
rougher sex than with the gentler one. Yet his female 
characters are singularly lovely, and should have been 
favorites with other women. As we learn from this biogra- 
phy, too, he reverenced women as few do. Moreover, he 
lived a wedded life of exceptional felicity, and never was 
the same person after the death of his wife, The roystering 
“O'Malley,” of fiction, was not at all like Charles Lever, 
though, until this memoir appeared, he was generally con- 
sidered so. We are glad to know this, and to learn, too, 
how noble, in many respects, the novelist was as a man. 
The book is one of the most readable that has appeared for 
along while. It is full of anecdote; gives vivid pictures of 
Dublin life, a generation ago; and contains notices of scores 
of eminent men, from Thackeray and Dickens down, We 
are surprised to learn, fromi it, how small was the circulation 
of the Dublin University Magazine, in which “@Q”’Malley” 
first appeared, und how slight, comparatively, was the 
remuneration Lever received for that brilliant story. We 
cordially recommend the book. 

Her Friend Lawrence. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 8vo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—The readers of this maga- 
zine are so familiar with the writings of Mr. Benedict, that 
we need only call their attention to this new novel from his 
pen. Though he scarcely reaches the same excellence in 
“Her Friend Lawrence,” as in “St. Simon’s Niece,” which 
we have always regarded as his best fiction, he, nevertheless 
shows such vivacity, and maintains the interest so well, that 
we predict for this latest novel a very great and deserved 
popularity. 

High Life In New York. By Jonathan Slick, With Ilue- 
trations, 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—Though first written many years ago, this is still 
a graphic, though satirical, picture of New York society, 
and is more full of wit and humor than most things 
published subsequently. 


Raney Cottem’s Courtship. By Major Joseph Jones, 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new 
edition of another of the humorous fictions of the author 
of “Major Jones’s Courtship.” It is illustrated with spirited 
wood engravings after designs by Cary. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR,——-MOTH 


ERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETO. 





OUB ARM-CHAIR. 


Cuzaprst axD Best.—The aim of this magazine has 
always been to be, not only the very best of its kind, but 
thecheapest also. Our ambition has been to place “ Peterson” 
in every family in the land, and to do this we are willing to 
make a comparatively small profit. 6 success with which 
we have pursued this object is proved by our enormous 
circulation, which exceeds that of all the other lady’s books 
combined. That we deserve this success is proved by what 
the newspapers say in our praise. The New Holland (Pa.) 
Clarion declares that, * Peterson,’ “ from year to year, shows 
even increasing sprightliness, attraction and real worth, 
making it one of the necessities of the household.” The 
Farmer's (Ill) Journal says it is “filled to repletion, in its 
several departments, with the best that talent and art can 
produce.” The Newport (Pa.) News says that its stories 
“excel. those found in any other of the lady's magazines.” 
The Clinton (Ind.) Herald calls it the “best magazine in the 
world for ladies.” The Sweetwater (Tenn.) Democrat says, 
“the publishers are sending out, for 1879, the best numbers 
that ever left their office.” The Auburn (IIl.) Citizen says, 
“the last number is full of the best things that ever absorbed 
the attention of woman,” and adds “ who could live and be 
happy, without dear old ‘ Peterson??” The Mountain (Neb.) 
Echo says, “new charms are to be found in ‘ Peterson’ with 
every number.” Read some of these notices to your friends, 
who have never taken “ P ” and wh else 
you are asking to join your club for 188v, 














An Army Orricer’s Oprnion apour Baxixe Powper. 
To the Editor: I wish you would allow me to direct the 
attention of your many readers to one form of Baking 
Powder that would be widely used, were it only better known; 
I refer to the bread raising powder of Professor E. N, Hors- 
ford, at one time Rumford Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
University, and one of our most izigenious and distinguished 
chemists. In this Powder, an Acid Phosphate of Lime takes 
the place of cream of tartar or alum, and while the whitest, 
lightest and most delectable biscuit can be made with it that 
I have ever seen or tasted, it furnishes a food rich in phos- 
phates so much needed in the animal economy, and so 
largely discarded in our finely sifted white flours, Profes- 
sor Horsford’s high reputation is adequate surety for the ab- 
sence of any deleterious or make-weight ingredients in this 
Powder, Francis H, Arxins, A, A. Surgeon, U. 8. Army, 
Fort Gibson, Iudian Territory, Jan. 20, 1879. 

This Baking Powder is made by Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I., who will send a sample sufficient for one 
quart of flour, and the Horsford Cook-Book, upon receipt of 
a 3-cent stamp, or a regular package, sufficient for twenty- 
five pounds of flour, for 35 cents in stamps or currency. 

Lapres who desire a faultless complexion, free from im- 
purities, should have recourse to Madame Rowley’s Medicated 
Toilet Mask. Many leading society ladies have paid tribute 
to its marvelous virtues as a beautifier. For descriptive 
treatise, containing full particulars, address The Toilet Mask 
Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Pererson’s Macazinz, Philadelphia. 

CHILDREN oRY for PrroEr’s Casroria, because it is 
sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Casrorra 
because it gives HEALTH TO THE CHILD and REST TO THEM- 
SELVES, and Physicians use Casrorta because it contains no 
morphine or other narcotic property. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[MepicaL Borany—Or THE. GarpeN, Frecp axp Forzsr.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. X.—Acon1re—MepicinaL Propertirs—Conciupep. 


Aconite was first introduced to the notice of the profession 
by Baron Storck in 1762, but Dr. Fleming first claimed for 
it powers of sedation to the nervous system, as well as those 
of reducing the force of the circulation. 

This remarkable action of aconite has given it a high 
place among remedies for the condition which we call fever. 
But it is of little or no use in gastric, typhoid or yellow 
fever; nor for a fever which is symptomatic of acute local 
inflammation. But in general febrile attacks, or great 
activity of circulation, (as is seen in children), before any 
local mischief results, or organic change has been developed, 
then aconite is more prompt and far preferable to nitre, 
antimony, or any of the usual febrifuges. In active 
hemorrhages, in’ acute congestion of almost. any part, and 
in erysipelas, aconite is suitable at the commencement in 
small doses, frequently repeated. 

Aconite is often ful in rh tic and neuralgic 
affections, given internally, and applied locally. In acute 
rheumatism it is a main remedy with many practitioners, 
who unite with Fleming that it will cure the disease in the 
average of five or six days; that it seems to protect the 
patient from cardiac complications; and that convalescence 
results with much less stiffness of the joints than under 
other treatment. 

In other acute local affections of the rh tic poison, as 

lumbago, pleurodynia, intercostal neuralgia, the deltoid 
(shoulder) muscle, torticollis, or wry-neck—the result of a 
draught of air—in all of these affections which do not 
partake of much or any disturbance of the circulatory 
system, aconite, in small repeated doses; is not less valuable. 
Aconite also has considerable power over spasmodic affec- 
tions by virtue of its influence on the musculo-motor 
centers. It aids ipecac in the treatment of the early stage 
of whooping cough ; in gastrodynia and colic; in croup and 
; asthma of spasmodic character; in all those diseases, it gives 
¢ great relief, and difies the tendency to spasm which 
; characterizes them. 
; Prof. Stillé says that in the treatment of the distressing 
affection, Igia, “ The benefits to be derived from Aconite 
are unequivocal and precious;” but the writer has seen 
much better results from the Yellow Jessamine, which will 
be spoken of in due time. Many cases of Sciatica have been 
reported as cured by aconite internally and externally. 

In fine, as a sedative in all febrile and inflammatory 
diseases, for the purpose of reducing the frequency of the 
pulse, and thus prevent congestion or engorgement of organs 
and the excessive generation of heat, I believe no agent 
exceeds this one in value—especially in the febrile affections 
of children—and mothers can use it with safety in their 
families in all complaints mentioned above, provided they 
administer it in minute doses, say five drops of the tincture 
of the root to an ordinary-sized goblet of cold water for 
adults, and the same number of drops of the tincture of the 
leaves to a tumbler of water for children—the doses of 
either, one teaspoonful, frequently repeated. Our old school 
friends will smile at the thinness of these doses, while the 
homeeopath will say it is quite too large, as one dose of this 
will actually contain more of aconite than a vial of their 
pellets. But I can only say that “truth is often found to lie 
in the midst,” that a happy mean is better and safer than 
either extreme, 

Asa local application to benumb pain, the best form in 
? which it can be used, probably, consists of equal parts of 
g tincture aconite root and chloroform applied by means of a 
$ piece of stout cloth, and covered with the hand for a short 
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time, or some impermeable substance. A bottle of this kept 
by mothers will often be found to be useful in neuralgia 
about the head or face, sick-headache, etc., not only applied 
to the seat of pain, but to the back of the neck, behind the 
ears, etc. Such applications will promptly relieve obstinate 
hiccough. If good results and wide range in the use of 
aconite are to be obtained, we must administer small doses— 
never exceed one drop to an adult—and then we will not 
read of “disagreement with the stomach and bowels,” and 
of its occasioning “ vomiting and diarrhoea,” both of which 
it will usually correct, (if not depending upon indigestible 
food), in fractional drop doses. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Wnuoorrxe Coucu.—In attending to ailments that are not 
* little,” we shall merely mention what we know has proved 
beneficial, and what may be safely administered, and the 
lite of conduct to be followed in the unavoidable absence of 
‘a doctor. But mothers should certainly not take upon 
themselves the entire responsibility of serious maladies. 

It is distressing, however, for any one not to know in the 
least what to do, or what could be done to help their child 
in sickness. : 

Thus in whooping-cough in its first stages a mother can 
arrange that the sufferer’s bowels be kept properly opened, 
that the food given him shall be light (vegetables and milk 
chiefly), and that he is not exposed to a sharp or damp air. 
Also that the sufferer shall be watched carefully when a fit 
of whooping ison. Very often it is so violent that he will 
gasp and struggle for breath, a convulsive fit sometimes 
following. If in bed instantly raise him to a sitting posture 
this is very important—or he will very likely choke. For 
his' fearful cough I name a tried and excellent recipe for 
cough drops, as follows:—One ounce of spermacetti in pow- 

der, one tablespoonful of honey, one of ordinary peppermint- 

water, and the yolk of a new-laid egg beat well together. 
Give portions of a teaspoonful with sugar or in a little 
barley-water, according to the age of the child, two or three 
timesa day. The powdered alum mentioned before is good 
for some children in this cough, but with others it is useless, 
80 to give it a fair trial, and it is worth trying, being so 
simple, it must be regularly persevered with and given three 
times a day. The very best of all remedies, however, for 
whooping-cough is to give the patient a complete change 
of air. 

Croup, Erc.—Croup is a very formidable complaint, The 
very name of it is enough to startle mothers, as it so often 
proves fatal. When baby coughs it is generally from teeth- 
ing, that nest from whence spring so many little indisposi- 
tions, but if from a cold caught as colds generally are caught 
nobody knows when or how—a linseed meal poultice on 
the chest and, between the shoulders will probably give re- 
lief very speedily, or to rub these parts well but gently with 

horated oil is a fi teure. This other cough, how- 

ever, the cough of croup, a cough that makes baby’s mother 
wring her hands in affright, is oue of the kings of terror in 
babyland; it is like the shrill bark of a dog. Hoarseness is 
wsually the premonitory symptom of the cough before the 
coming croup, but it has been known to come, though rarely, 
with a cold, merely. A physician should be sent for at 
once, if possible; but in the meantime do all that can be 
done by yourself, before his arrival. Have plenty of hot 
water in, or getting in readiness. Mix some very coarse, 
brown sugar with fresh butter, equal parts, and give a little 
of the mixture to your suffering child. It will soften the 
throat and loosen the phlegm, a great quantity of which is 
collected, and can with difficulty be thrown off. This often 
gives immediate relief. If it should not, put him in a mod- 
erately warm bath, letting him remain there from fifteen to 











twenty minutes. A hot sheet should be iu readiness to re- 
ceive and dry him speedily. This done, put him into bed 
again, covering him up warmly. Do not leave him how, 
You must watch him narrowly. The butter and sugar 
ought to make him sick, thereby easing him wonderfully, 
If it should not, however, and his breathing and hoarseness 
do not abate, an emetic ought to be given him, If possible 
do not do this until you have had proper advice, but, if it be 
utterly impossible for your medical man to get to you fora 
few hours, vomiting being necessary, a grain of tartarised 
antimony should be dissolved in an ounce of boiling water 
—it will not take long to cool. Then give the patient a tea- 
spoonful, if it is in its first year, two teaspoonsful, if two 
years old, and so on, allowing a teaspoonful to every year of 
the child’s age. He should be again put into the bath, and, 
unless the disease has made very rapid strides in the wrong 
direction, he will soon show favorable signs under your 
treatment, 

As regards diet, if you are still nursing the little one, give 
him nothing but his natural food, and even sparingly of that: 
But if weaned he will want, at first, little else besides barley 
water; toast and water, or orange whey is nice. In a day 
or two he may have arrowroot, sago, etc.,and when the 
fever is entirely gone give chicken-broth or beef-tea and 
such-like nourishing food. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


43-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marpireneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Pererson’s.” Allareinvited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@Wa 





No. 40.—cr0ss-WorD ENIGMA. 


My first isin cat, but not in mouse. 

My second is in barn, but not in house. 

My third is in foot, but not in leg. 

My fourth is in barrel, but not in keg. 

My fifth is in nose, but not in cheek. 

My sixth.is in fountain, but not in creek. 
My seventh is in early, but not in late. 

My eighth is in love, but not in hate. 

My ninth is in pistol, but not in gun. 

My tenth is in hurry, but not in run, 

My eleventh is in evening, but not in moon. 
My whole, if you look, you will see very soon. 
Is only a short, simple word I have sent, 
Which commonly means an accident. 


Bratileboro, Vt. N. M. GC. 


No. 41.—FRAME PUZZLE., 
* 


**#One # #O # 


Make the frame of four words of nine letters each, so that 
there shall be the same letter of the alphabet at each of the 
§ four corners where the words intersect. That letter being 
indicated (O) in ‘this puzzle, gives the clue. 

Upper horizontal line—A road across the country. 

Lower horizontal line—Serving for trial. 

Left perpendicular line—A plant. 

Right perpendicular line—Formed like a flower. 





Marblehead, Mass. G.0. 
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. No, 42.—DOUBLE DECAPITATIONS, , 
‘1, Behead @ seat, and leave fur; again, and leave 
atmosphere. 2. Behead to suit, and leave to let; again, and 
leave rest. 3. Behead favor, and leave to run; again, and 
leave anatom. 4. Beheada mirror, and leave a girl; again, 
and leave an animal. 5. Béhead a ruffie, and leave a 
brook ; again, and leave sick. 5. Behead a cart, and leave 
a beam; again, and leave yes. 


Worcester, Mass. A1iocg Garey. 


No. 43.—squaRrz worn. 
- A beautiful flowering tree. In Russia, a proclamation 
published, having the force of law. A title affixed to any 
thing. “Aseal.” A feminine name. 
Dunkirk, N. ¥. 


“My Dor.” 
No. 44.—pIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. A luminous body. A Roman garment. 
To.bite, A letter. 


Hughes, Col. M. C.D. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers TO Pvzzies In THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


No. 36. 
2 
PRO 
TRANS 
ONE 
8 
P 
BOA 
LARGE 
WANTONS 


No. 37. 
1, Plan-e. 2. Pit-h. 3. Pine-e. 4. Son-g. 
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No. 39, 


1. Kings-tree, 2. George-town. 3. Barn-well. 4, Charles- 
ton. 5. New-berry. 6, Beau-fort. 7. Edge-field. 





FLORICULTURE. 

Rosrs: Grarrine on Buppina.—Many persons imagine 
that grafted and budded, or, as gardeners call them, “ worked” 
roses, produce the finest flowers. We cannot certainly alto- 
gether subscribe to this opini Our pref is with 








roses on their own roots, which have many obvious advan- } 
tages over those that are worked on different stocks, and we 3 
cannot discover the slightest inferiority in the flowers. In } 


fact, some varieties, as La France, and that fine old favorite, 
La Reine, produce with us far finer blossoms in this way 
than when worked. The great benefit derived from the use 
of stocks is, that by means of them plants can be had of any 
height required. 

Layering and cuttings, by which roses are multiplied on 

their own roots, are very easy operations. Roses of all kinds 
send out suckers from their roots; some kinds, perhaps, 
more than others; and if these be taken off carefully with 
@ few fibrous roots with each, and planted in some sheltered 
and shady spot, they will make flower-bearing roses of the 
same sorts the next season. A sucker is merely.a layer of 
Nature’s own formation. A branch of the parent has shot z 
out so low in the stem that the soil with which it has been ‘ 
covered has induced the formation of roots. This, in fact, is 
one of the processes by which not only roses, But strong 
plants in a wild state are increased, and the layering of cul- 
tivation is the artificial adaptation of the same operation. 
In this case the shoots nearest the surface of the bed are 
firmly pegged down into the soil, one or two eyes being 
covered with it and so left until roots are formed. Layering 
may be dune at almost any time during the growing season; 
the earlier the better if the new plants are wanted the fol- 
lowing year. 

Another and an equally easy way of propagating roses of 
the same sorts is by cuttings. Cuttings of all the different 
varieties under suitable cultivation strike readily. Those 
that are hardy may be struck in-the open grourd; but for 
the more tender, such as the generality of tea-scented roses, 
it is desirable to use garden-pots, and to give the protectiqn 
ofa frame or hand-glasses, with a gentle bottom heat. The 
best cuttings are those which are formed from the wood of 
the year’s growth, well ripened and cut into lengths of four 
eyes cach. These eyes should be “ well up,” as the garden- 
ers term it, but not started. Two of them should be buried 
in the soil to form roots, and two left above ground to form 
branches, A well-sheltered border of light soil, with a north 
aspect, will be found most suitable for out-of-doors cuttings, 
and care must be taken that the soil is firmly pressed round 
each. In this respect they require continual watching, for 
the worms too frequently loosen them, and retard, and some- 
times even prevent, rooting altogether. It may be well to 
observe that there is no peculiar virtue in four eyes; it 
simply gives a double chance to both roots and shoots; nor 
is it absolutely essential that the branch from which the 
cuttings are taken should be emblossomed. Pieces with two 
eyes only will answer equally well, and we have frequently 
been obliged to use blossoming wood, there being no barren 
shoots at the time. We mention this because a cutting may 
not unfrequently be had from the stem of a choice gathered 
rose, which it would be difficult to procure in any other 
way. Where many cuttings are taken of several different 
sorts of roses, they should be planted in rows about six inches 
apart each way, and the sorts separated by a label. With 
regard to cuttings and pots, the same sort of wood should 
be used, and the pieces pressed tightly round the edges of 
the pot. The soil may consist of equal parts of leaf-mould, 
light, turfy loam, and sharp or silver sand, To prevent { 
damping off, it is a good plan to leave the cuttings in their 
pots in the open air for two or three weeks before they are 
put into the frame, and to give them in confinement the 
lowest possible degree of heat. 















































COLDS, PNEUMONIA, Ero. 

How Proprz Catcu Coup.—It is not difficult to trace the 
history of one of these cases. A man remains for some 
hours at his work in a room without a fire; or he comes out 
from a warm room, and takes a long ride in a cold street car; 
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or he goes for a walk or a drive in a light over-coat, and by 
the time he has reached home he feels quite “chilled 
through.” Next day he is out of sorts, with a headache 
and little creeping chills, and a general uneasiness, which 
presently develops into a feverish state, with a slight cough, 
pains in the back, und perhaps a sharp pain in the side, and 
with quickened and oppressed breathing. This may be 
“only a coid,” but it is bad enough to demand a visit 
from the doctor, whose practiced ear soon tells him that 
there is something wrong inside, The circulation has been 
all upset by this imprudent exposure, and the spongy tissue 
of one of the lungs, or part of one of the lungs—through 
which the blood in all the minutely ramified little vessels 
should pass freely to meet the air that enters, or should 
‘enter, all the myriad little spaces in which the minute 
branches of the air tubes end—this spongy tissue is con- 
gested or perhaps already has become inflamed, and so much 
of the patient’s breathing apparatus is for the time being 
useless to him. ‘The doctor learns all this from the sound 
which the air makes as it enters the congested lung, a 
sound very different from the gentle, rhythmic murmur of 
healthy respiration. Perhaps he also hears a rubbing sound 
which tells him that the surface of the pleura, the double 
membrane in which the lungs are enveloped, is likewise 
inflamed, and he has a case of pleurisy as well, or pleuro- 
ia, which ts for the sharp pain in the side. 
obi simple case of pneumonia in an able-bodied adult 
ought to yield to treatment. In infants, whose lungs are 
still undergoing development, it forms a serious complication 
in very many diseases which do not orginally involve the 
Jungs, and in old persons and in all whose powers of 
resistance are feeble it excites the gravest apprehensions. 
The last winter, with its many abrupt changes of tem- 
perature, brought out more than the usual number of 
fatal cases, and we recollect no season in which the perils of 
pneumonia were kept so constantly in the public mind 
by the gaps that it made in the ranks of our prominent 
citizens. While there is no need to get nervous about win- 
ter and to take to coddling oneself, people do need to exercise 
some ordinary caution. Young women who drive home 
from a ball-room with only a loose cloak thrown over their 
bare shoulders; young men who exchange their heavy, 
close-buttoned clothes for a dress-suit which lcaves their 
chest almost unprotected, and in that garb walk about in 
cold corridors; merchants and professional men who spend 
a day in chilly offices and court-rooms, or, as frequently, in 
rooms so overheated that to leave them invites a chill, and 
mothers who let their children run at large with scanty 
clothing, and under the absurd delusion of “hardening” 
them keep them but half dressed—all these are preparing 
themselves or those entrusted to them as victims to pneu- 
monia and the kindred ills of our treacherous winter 
climate. It will find victims enough in spite of the best we 
can do, but the list would not be nearly so long as it is if 
people would only learn how to take care of themselves. 
“An ounce of preventive,” as the old adage says, “is worth 
@ pound of cure.” To avoid catching cold is far easier than 
to cure a cold. 











OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BQ-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Potato Chops.—Boil and mash some nice mealy potatoes ; 
then, with one or two well-beaten eggs, make them into a 
paste, work it well, dust it over with flour, and roll it out. 
Take some nice neck of mutton or lamb-chops, carefully 
trim off the fat, pepper and salt them on both sides, cut the 


paste into shape, cover over like.a puff, pinch the edges, and 
fry of a light brown; they look better if about an inch of 
the bone is left visible. Any kind of cold under-done meat, 
minced fine and seasoned nicely, can be used instead of the 
chops; it is an excellent way of cooking cold meat. 


Pigeon Pie.—Border a dish with fine puff paste, lay a veal 
cutlet (or tender rump steak) cut in thin slices at the 
bottom of the dish; season with salt, cayenne, nutmeg, or 
pounded mace, Put as many young pigeons as the dish 
will contain, with seasoning as above, and in the interstices 
the yolks of some hard-boiled eggs, put some butter over 
them, fill up with good gravy, cover with paste, glaze with 
the yolk of an egg, and bake. 


Veal with Tomato Sawe.—Take a piece of breast of veal, 
cut it in pieces an inch square, toss them in a saucepan with 
some olive oil till they begin to take color; add a chalot 
finely minced, some French tomato sauce, pepper and salt 
to taste, and some minced parsley; let the whole simmer 
gently by the side of the fire, shaking the pan occasionally, 
for about half an hour. 


Beefsteaks Stewed.—Beat them a little with a rolling-pin; 
flour and season; ther fry with a sliced onion to a fine 
brown; lay the steaks into a stew-pan, and pour as much 
warm water (not boiling) over them as will serve for sauce; 
stew them very gently for half an hour, and add a small 
tablespoonful of ketchup before serving. 


Veal Outlets Broiled.—Cut some cutlets from a small neck 
of veal, trim, and sprinkle them with pepper and salt; dip 
them in liquefied butter, and broil them on or in front of 
a clear but not too fierce fire. Serve garnished with fried 
bacon and quarters of lemon. 


Or—Knead a piece of butter with parsley and a little 
thyme fine mixed, plenty of lemon juice, and pepper and 
salt to taste. At the time of serving put a picco of this 
butter the size of a walnut on each cutlet, broiled as above. 


VEGETABLES, 


Celery with White Sauce.—Trim the roots, and cut to about 
six inches three heads of celery, wash them carefully, tie 
them together with string; put them in a saucepan, with 
an onion, a blade of mace, some whole pepper, salt, and 
sufficient boiling water to cover them, Let them boil till 
quite done, then drain them, remove the string, and serve 
with the following sauce over them: Melt one ounce butter 
in a saucepan, and mix with it a desertspoonful of flour, 
add as much of the water in which the celery was boiled as 
is wanted to make the sauce, put salt to taste, and stir in off 
the fire the yolk of an egg, beaten up with the juice of a 
lemon, and strained, 

Spinach (French Style).—Pick and well wash two pailfuls of 
spinach. Put it into a large saucepan with about half a pint 
of water and two tablespoonfuls of salt. When it is suffi- 
ciently boiled, strain, and squeeze it perfectly dry. Chop it 
fine, and put it into a stewpan with two ounces butter and 
four tablespoonfuls of good gravy. Dredge in about a 
teaspoonful of flour; stir it over a sharp fire for two or three 
minutes. Garnish with four hard-boiled eggs, cut in 
quarters, and sippets of fried bread. 

Boiled Rice—This is the way they cook rice in India: 
Into a saucepan of two quarts of water, when boiling, throw 
a tablespoonful of salt; then put in one pint of rice previ- 
ously well washed in cold water. Let it boil twenty 
minutes, throw out in a colander, drain and put back in the 
saucepan, which should stand near the fire several minutes, 

Salsify.—Scrape the roots, cut them in short lengths, and 
throw them into vinegar and water as they are being done. 
Boil them till tender in salted water, drain them, toss them 
in a saucepan with a piece of butter and a little lemon 





juice; add salt, and serve, 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





: DESSERTS. 

Lemon, Oreams, or Custards.—Five ounces loaf sugar, two 
pints of builing water, the rind of one lemon and the juice 
of three, the yolks of eight eggs. Make a quart of lemonade 
ia the following manner: Dissolve the sugar in the boiling 
water, having previously, with part of the sugar, rubbed oft 
‘the lemon rind, and add the strained juice. Strain the 
lemonade: into a saucepan, and add the yolks of the eggs, 
which should be well beaten; stir this one way over the 
fire until the mixture thickeps, but do not allow it to boil, 
serve in custard glasses, or on a glass dish. After the boiling 


covered for about half an hour before the eggs are. added to 
it, that the flavor of the rind may be extracted. : 
Manchester Pudding.—Flavor half a pint of milk with a 
little lemon-peel, by infusing it for half an hour; strain it 
on three ounces grated bread, and boil it for two or three 
minutes; add four eggs, leaving the whites of two, two 
ounces butter, three tablespoonsful of brandy, and sugar to 
taste; stir all these ingredients well together; line a pie- 
dish with puff-paste, and at the bottom put a thick layer ot 
jam; pour the above mixture, cold, on the jam, and bake 
for an hour. Serve cold, with sifted sugar sprinkled over. 
Murmalade Pudding.—Line the edge and sides of a dish } 
with puff-paste, then beat into a paste enough orange mar- ? 
malade, with one ounce of butter, to cover the bottom of the ; 
dish ; add sugar if the marmalade is bitter; make a custard { 
of eggs and milk, and pour it over the marmalade till the ; 
dish is full. Bake till set. : 
Snow Pudding (or Snow Mould with Custard) —Half a packet 
gelatine, half a pint of water, one-half pound grated sugar, } 
whites of two eggs, juice of two lemons. Melt the gelatine ; 
in the water, and whip the whole mixture for about twenty ‘ 
minutes, pour into the mould, serve with custard over it. 
Green Tea Cream.—Boil one-half ounce of Myson with one- 
half ounce of isinglass till the latter is dissolved, in a pint ¢ 
and a-half of milk, sweeten, and strain through muslin into 
amould. Pour custard over when cold, 





CAKES. 
Tea Cakes—Two pounds flour, half a teaspoonful of salt 


’ 
@ quarter pound butter or lard, one egg, a piece of German : 
yeast, the size of a walnut, warm milk. Put the flour (which 
should be perfectly dry,) into a basin; mix with it the salt, g 
and rub in the butter or lard; then beat the egg well, stir 
toit the yeast, and add these to the flour, with as much 
‘warm milk as will make the whole into a smooth paste, and 
knead it well. Let it rise near the fire, and when well risen ‘ 
form it into cakes; place them on tins, let them rise again { 
for a few minutes, before putting them into the oven, and § 
bake from a quarter to half an hour in a moderate oven. 
These are very nice with a few currants and a little sugar 
added to the other ingredients; they should be put in after 
the butter is rubbed in. These cakes should be buttered, 
and eaten hot as soon as baked; but when stale they are 
very nice split and toasted; or, if dipped in milk, or even 
water, and covered with a basin in the oven till hot, they 
will be almost equal to new. 


French Rolls—One pint of milk, one small cup of home- 


made yeast (you can try the baker’s), flour enough to make 
astiff batter; raise over night; in the morning, add one egg, $ 





and sugar together until they are very light; then add the 
whites after they have been whisked to a dry froth, alter- 
nately with the flour. Stir in the lemon, put the mixture 
in small pans, sift sugar over them, and bake them. 

Lady Abbess Cakes.—Pound three ounces of almonds, one. 
quarter pound butter, two ounces loaf sugar, with a little 
rose-water, till it becomes a thick paste. Spread it on a but- 
tered tin; divide it into eight cakes; bake it in a slow oven, 
When cold, put a spoontul of preserve on each cake, and 
cover with whipped cream, 

Nun’s Biscuits—One pound fine sugar, one-half pound 
almonds, and a few bitter ones, pounded fine, one-quarter 
pound flour, six eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
the grated rind of two lemons, some finely-sliced citron-peel. 
Mix well together, and bake in small shapes, 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fie, 1 —Watkine-Dress or Gray Camet’s Harr. The 
skirt is short, and laid in large box-plaits; the short tunic 
is gathered in front, falls in two puffs at the back, and is 
turned up with black velvet; the waistcoat is also of black 
velvet, and the coat-basque with the rolling collar las a 
binding of the same, Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with a 
gray feather and black and gray velvet. 

Fie, 11.—Litrie Grrr’s Dress or DARK Brown CASHMERE. 
A plaited ruffle finishes the bottom of the skirt; the coat- 
basque has a brown and cream-colored striped satin vest, 
collar and cuffs. Brown velvet turban hat, with red wings. 

Fic. m1.—Reception-Dress oF Buack Satin. The train at 
the back long and flowing, and the panier-waist is also of 
black satin, while the front of the skirt is of dark crimson 
satin very much gathered; the trimming is of crimson silk 


3 gimp. Black lace head-dress, ornamented with a crimson 


rose. 


Fira. 1v.— Wepprne-Dress oF Waite Sik. The long train 
has a fan-plaiting of white satin around the bottom, and has 
also a plaited ruffle at the bottom of the skirt on each side; 
a satin box-plait, with smaller side plaits, extends down the 
front of the skirt, and is ornamented with tufts of orange 
blossoms; and there is a long, pointed stomacher of satin, 
ornamented with orange blossoms; the upper part of the 
dress is in the princess shape, and is looped at the back with 
bunches of oranges flowers; long tulle veil. 

Fie. v.—Visrring-Dress or CHEstNuT-Brown SILK, with 
demi-train. The skirt is laid in deep plaits; the front has 
diagonal folds of the brown silk, between two rows of fine, 
puffed silk; the over-dress is of light blue foulard silk, with 
small pink roses and brown leaves scattered over it, and is 
looped up in paniers on the hips; the plain waist has a 
pointed collarette of pink silk, trimmed with lace like that 
on the bottom of the foulard dress; the front of this dress 
has simulated vests of plain pink and blue silk, Brown 
crépe bonnet, with pink silk coronet front. 


Fig, v1.—Visit1nc-Dress oF Brown CaMEL’s Hair. The 
skirt is demi-long, plain at the back, but plaited in front; 
the over-dress is looped up shorter at the back than front, 
and is trimmed with ends of brown silk lined with brown 
satin. Camel’s hair shawl, worn as a mantle; light brown 


one tablespoonful of butter, and flour enough to make it § felt. bonnet, trimmed with a heavy wreath of green leaves. 
stiff to roll. Mix it well, and let it rise, then knead it again ¢ Fic. vu.—Lovis XV. Coat ComposEp oF BLack SILK AND 
(to make it fine and white), roll out, cut with a round tin 3 Emprorpery. The front of the dress is of black silk; the 
and fold over, put themi in a pan, and ‘cover very close. Set { paniered over-skirt is of brocaded, cream-colored silk; the 
them in a warm place until they are very light; bake g black silk coat has the revers, cuffs and pockets of the cream 
quickly, and you will have delicious rolls. colored brocade. 


Sponge Cake—Five eggs, half a pound of loaf sugar, the Fig. vitt.—MAnxtitie or BLack CASHMERE, covered with 
grated rind and juice of one lemon, a-quarter of a pound of ‘ alternate rows of black Breton lace and black cashmere ruf- 
flour. Separate the yolks from the whites, Beat the yolks ; fles laid in kuife-plaits; it is finished with a deep fringe, 
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“Fig. 1x.—Panrer-Dress or Dark Brive, Brocapep Sik, , largely used, as well as gold threads, and many colored 
worn over plain, dark blue silk. The waigt is made with a } beads, the two latter especially on black silks and satins. 
deep point, back and front; the sleeves do not reach quite As we have before said, the mantles and sacques must 
to the elbow, and both waist and sleeves are trimmied with } take the shape of the paniers, and have more spring below 
lace and ruchings of crépe lisse. the waist; many old mantles that are now tight-fitting can 

Fro, x.—New Srvtz War or Brown Casumerr. It is} be renewed by having a fan-shaped plaiting Se ee 
trimmed with a knife-plaiting of brown silk, and opens in } the lower part of the back, or by having paniers inserted in 
front over a brown and old-gold striped silk vest; the vest is } the sides, or brought from the front tothe back. India cash- 
much larger than the coat waist, and the upper part is made } Mere shawls will be a great deal worn, this winter, by those 
full, and of the plain brown silk; theskirt is of the cashmere. } Who are happy enough to possess them; but they should be 

Fr Narita: Sues onion Cawess Haim. The 2? put on carefully, and never drawn too tight around the per- 
iit to dort and windest with two knife-plaited stalin a} son, nor drawn up two closely in the neck; if the shawl is 

5 7 “ ” 
the camel's hair; above there is a loose roll of the same ma- } what is: cated «long pos 1,” the Lop of ae He gabni 
terial. The waist isin the princess shape, and where it is } should not be ‘folded directly over the lower point, 3 
joined to the skirt is concealed by a coal of PRE REE lower part of the shawl should, wind around the figure, as it 
, 
the Coleen-Bawn mantalet is of camel’s hair, gathered up a i ay 2s oem, cs ous Kramers scr: worn with 
little in the back and tied with short ends on the chest in ee woe GE} il vartashed, at label 
front, and that with the sleeves and scarf is trimmed with ey & 
HER, A almost seems to be the fashion that can. be worn asa head 
if covering. 

Fig, xr.—Visrtrne-Dress or Brack Stix. The frontof} cpijdrenare dressed very picturesquely this season. Their 
the skirt is tight and much gathered; the demi-train is 3 quaint caps and bonnets, their high boots and long stock- 
plain, and the whole is edged with three masters patings of } ings, the white lace trimming on their dark frocks, and the 
thé silk. The paletot is of almond-colored camel’s hair, pert touches of bright color in their neutral-tinted costumes, 
-wide sleeves, which have bows on the elbows, matching that ; help to a very artistic effect. Little red, Phrygian caps, 
at the neck; the whole is trimmed with fringe and embroi- } ornamented with red feathers, are worn with white flannel 
dery ; the hat is of black straw, trimmed with a roll of black ; 9, punting costumes, the stockings also being red. All sorts 
velvet, écru-colored lace and crimson roses, of quaint capes and collars are added to frocks and coats; the 

Fras. x11 AND X1v.—Back axp Front o¥ Carntace-Dress 3 double round collar, the lower one two inches deeper than 
or Gray Sitx. A full gathered ruffle edges the skirt, and is > the upper, being the most popular. These are generally 
wider in front than’at the back ; the mantalet is of gray ; seen on coats and Ulsters; dresses being trimmed rather to 


were 


wee 





India camel's hair; it is high in front, where it falls in two } simulate a deep square, and enriched by upright insertions 
straight ends, and the sleeves are formed in the mantle. It } and outlined with lace. 
is trimmed with a deep marabout fringe and long loops and 3 A very perceptible change is coming over the manner of 
ends of black satin ribbon. At the back it is cut slightly to > dressing the hair, doubtless occasioned by the different style 
the figure and hollowed out, so that it forms a point at each } of bonnet now in vogue. The hair is worn neither very 
side, Hat of gray felt, trimmed with a gray feather and} high nor very low; the chignon, or back hair, scarcely 
a roll of black velvet. reaches the bandeau, and falls only to the top of the nape of 
Generat Remanxs.—The bonnet is of dark brown felt,} the neck. The hair is worn close to the head, and there is 
trimmed.with brown satin and brown feathers; the satin is ; no extra size or bulkiness aimed at; the front hair is cut 
caught up on the sides at the back by gilt ornaments. The } and fringed, but all exaggeration is avoided. The hair 
first hat is of black felt, has a high, broad crown and is § should never touch the eyelids: if it does the effect is hideous; 
trimmed with a cluster of black feathers at the side, and a : but then, again, if the hair is too short the forehead looks 
roll of soft plaid silk. The second hat is of white felt, faced } bare. The just medium is attained by letting the hair fall 
with black velvet, and trimmed with white gauze, striped ; to the centre of the forehead in the very lightest curly 
with black velvet and a clnster of red roses. waves possible. Plaits—to which we always return—are 
The head-dresses are among the newest styles: the high } again to be seen. Most people are content with wearing 
coiffure is more becoming to the generality of faces, than } their own hair, but many wear false additions, which, to be 
the low one, which shows the shape of the head sv plainly, } comfortable, should be as light as possible. 
though the latter is more youthful-looking. 
Figured and striped silks will be very much worn, this oils 
ney ad i aepamagsd as complete costumes, but as CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
them. us Vi trimmings for collars, cuffs, fronts 
os pidees of oratags in fact, rai all the different styles Fig. 1.—Boy’s Dress or Roven Gray Cioru. The front is 
that the fancy can devise. Figured and plain velvet, striped plain, the back is laid in kilt-plaits; over these kilt-plaits 
and fi 1 satin, will also be used in the same way. ; fall the tabs, which are the ends of the five seams that form 
Different colors will also be employed, as well as different the back of the coat; the coller, cuffs, pocket and band at 
materials, so those who are economically inclined can easily the back, are.of gray Astrakan cloth. Gray felt het: 
re-model two or three old dresses into a very stylish new Fie. 1.—Youne Grri’s Dress or Curstnut-Brown 
one. But plain black dresses of silk, satin, cashmere or } CAMrx's Hark, The skirt is kilt-plaited all around, and a 
camel’s hair, still hold their own; some persons find these ; band of darker brown silk is inserted near the bottom; the 
too sombre, and brighten them up with red, orange, old } plain pieces at the side are also of dark rown silk, and 
gold or lemon-color. The newest shade of gray hasayellow- } trimmed with gimp ornaments; the coat-waist is of the 
ish tint, and is not so cold as some of the other grays, and } chestnut-brown, ornamented with loops and ends of dark 
looks well with claret-color or dark green. The style of ; brown ribbon at the back, and the rolling collar is faced 
making dresses continues very varied, but paniers are } With the same color; the vest is fastened with one button 
decidedly gaining ground. They are usually small as yet, 3 in front: the pointed vest has a rolling collar, and is com- 
only the ultra-fashionable wearing the very large one. The } Posed of old gold-colored satin laid in plaits; long. ends of 
fronts of dresses are still worn flat, and all dresses still have ; °ld-colored satin ribbon fall at the side. 
some tendency to cling rather closely about the feet; but 2 Fic. 11.—Boy’s Costume or Dark Brun KERsEYMERE. 
we have given so many engravings of the newest styles, that > The trousers are a little full, and confined at the knee; the 
ge upon them. Embroidery is‘ jacket is half loose, with a rolling collar; wide linen collar. 
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“ADVERTISEMENTS, 





Invented by E. N, Horsford, late Prof. in Harvard 
University, 


It is better and Healthier than ordinary Baking Powder, 
Cream Tartar or Yeast. cy 
The cost of raising Bread, Bisenit, etc., with it is only 
about half as much es by ordinary Baking Powder, and 
the result is much better. _ 
It restores the nutritious elements which are taken from 
the flour in bolting. No ordi Baking Powder or 
. anything else used for raising bread this. 


BB gy used and recommended by prominent 


BE be tm 

pp sem nee 1 noone will send, postpaid, a sample 
sufficient for one quart of flour. For 35 cents in stamps or 
currency we will send, postpaid, a regular package. 

The “Horsford Almanac and Cook Book,” sent free. on 
application. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Provi 


contaiaing 11 ounces, just enough for 








DOVER ECG BEATER. 
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__ Dover Stamping Oo., Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
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Water-Proot Garments. 
5 GRAND MEDALS: 











Ae that our firm-name is 
nn the loop of the garment. 
uine Without they are 
garments never, 
under any exposure, to either cold or 


ee ere together, or 
grow soft and worthiees. sign | from 12 
the pocket: 


to 16 ozs.:; can be 
easily carried in the send for Ilustrated Circular. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Devonshire Btreet, Boston. 
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condo of letters ike the thon. 
(4 forms), and includes payment of postage by us; §7 a dozen to agents 


TS value is that over 60,000 
have been sold tn 4 the United States 
. Qne Chart sold ine small town 
has brought us orders for a hundred 
. from the same oe SPO new 
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OFFER. We publish a bound Musica! Album containing 16 Bleces of the latest popular music, which 
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extra, otherwise 
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THE HOLLY AND MISTERETOE SLIPPER. 














THE ORIEL WINDOW. [See the Story, “ The Dark Deed.™] 
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THE ARTIST'S PICTURE. [See the Story, “ Black Art.”} 















































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


NEW STYLE SLEEVE. 
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HOUSE DRESS. DINNER DRESS. 












































CLOTH JACKET: BACK AND FRONT. 





NEW STYLE HATS. 









































NEW STYLE HEAD-DRESSES. BONNETS. 
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HUMMING LIKE THE BEE. 


Written by ALEXANDER KELVIE, : Composed by CHARLES BLAMPHIN. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1008 Spring Garden 8t., Philada. 


















1, Whenthe woodland’s fai - ry 
2. Ere the dew was off the 
3. I would love the Spring that 
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Are shadow’ d o’er with bloom, 
spray, My morning hymn I'd sing ; 
brings New pleasures o’er a - gain; 


And the moss-y banks and brooks Are 
Or the sun’s bright ray Had 
And the Sum-mer, for it flings Sweet 


to 
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r shed-ding forth per-fume; When the rose-bud’s ten-der lips - Sihile 
glanc’dup-on my wing, I would roam the prim-rose waste, To the 
blos-soms o’er the plain; I would lay by Autumn’s store, And when 
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HUMMING LIKE THE BEE. 








lov - ing - ly at , Then the sweets of life Id sip, 
heath bell on the Bringing treas-ures from their breast, 
Win-ter’s cold to In my _ pal-ace hive it o’er, 
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Humming like a bee. 
Humming like a bee. 


Humming like the bee. Humming like a_ bee, Would I fly from flow’r to 













































































NEWEST STYLE. 


WINTER JACKET: 























